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Today’s Dynamic Shipbuilding 


Smashing world’s records, in a manifestation of typical American energy, 
this Nation’s shipbuilding program is advancing in a way which assures 
that the President's goals will be reached or surpassed .. . Bad news 
for the Axis, heartening news for us 


By Rear Admiral Emory S. Lanp, U. S. N. (Retired), Chairman, United States Maritime Commission, and 


ITH over 200 new vessels delivered 

into service during the first 6 
months of this year, the Nation’s ship- 
yards and the Maritime Commission en- 
ter the second phase of the most brilliant 
shipbuilding program ever attempted in 
world history. 

Made possible through the intensified 
and cooperative efforts of both labor and 
management, America’s wartime ship- 
production record will win distinction as 
an. outstanding example of what can be 
accomplished by a Nation with a will to 
achieve. Approximately 600 more new 
ships must be delivered into service dur- 
ing the next 6 months to meet the 8,- 
000,000-ton goal set by President Roose- 
velt in his directive providing for “ships, 
more ships, and still more ships” to trans- 
port Lend-Lease cargoes as well as 
troops to the far-flung battle lines of the 
United States fighting front. 


World's Record Broken 


In the month of May American ship- 
yards broke a world’s record for steel-ship 
construction by delivering into service 57 
ships. June saw this record surpassed. 
This will be the case every month, as 
every shipyard is stepping up its rate of 
production. We are rapidly approach- 
ing the three-ships-a-day goal—a pro- 
duction schedule which must not only be 
maintained for the rest of 1942 but must 
be improved if the President’s demands 
for new tonnage are to be met. 

Ships are being built faster today than 
they have ever been built before. The 
Oregon Shipbuilding Corporation at 
Portland, for instance, has completed a 
Liberty ship in only 46 days from keel 
laying to delivery. Oregon is not alone in 
record production, for, also on the West 
Coast, the California Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration in the month of June alone de- 
livered into service 15 new Liberty 
ships—which, figured to a daily basis, 
ineans the delivery of a new vessel every 
other day. Two East-Coast yards are 
very much in the competition with re- 
markable results already in sight. 


Spirit of Cooperation 


This highly accelerated vessel produc- 
tion has been accomplished for the most 


War Shipping Administrator 


part by a spirit of complete cooperation 
between management and labor and by 
the introduction wherever possible of 
new and modern assembly-line methods. 
In addition to the actual work done in 
the sh‘pyards themselves, there are more 
than 500 plants and factories turning out 
ship parts and doing prefabrication work. 
Conversion of plants to facilities essen- 
tial to the general shipbuilding program 
has been widespread. Manufacturers 
who formerly made electric trains, for 
instance, are now making ships’ com- 
passes, while a former Kokomo, Ind., 
stove manufacturer is now producing 
lifeboats for the Victory Fleet. 

When the expansion of plants and 
other shipbuilding facilities got under 
way, both the Maritime Commission and 
the shipbuilding industry were faced 
with the first bottleneck of the program. 


There was a shortage of shipbuilding 
brains as well as a shortage of skilled 
labor. Training programs were immedi- 
ately instituted in all yards. The results 
of these programs are now reflected in 
the rapidly increasing number of ships 
being launched in all yards throughout 
the Nation. 


The Sound Foundation 


Of the 2,300 vessels which will slide 
down the ways in 1942 and 1943, more 
than 500 are of the standard Maritime 
Commission design. The building of 


these ships was planned soon after the 
creation of the Commission back in 1937. 
This program, while starting out mod- 
estly with a schedule calling for the con- 
struction of 50 ships a year for the follow- 
ing 10 years, was a firm foundation upon 


| 
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Spirit of the Victory Fleet. 
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which to build the more expanded pro- 
gram. 

Because of the original program the 
shipbuilding industry had been revital- 
ized and production was actually under 
way, so that when the emergency came 
the Nation was already building vessels, 
and considerable time was saved which 
would otherwise have been lost through 
the necessity of building facilities and 
new ways. 


Meeting the Nazi Challenge 


Soon after the Nazis launched their 
vigorous campaign of aggression in 1939, 
it was obvious that American shipbuilders 
were going to be called upon to provide 
vessels to maintain the various Allied 
supply lines, as well as to replace foreign 
vessels sunk as a result of enemy naval 
action. Plans were immediately put into 
effect for the building of new yards as 
well as the expansion of present facilities. 

Even with these plans under way it 
became evident that existing yards would 
be incapable of producing more ships 
than already were scheduled. Also, the 
limited capacity for the production of 
turbines and gears had been fully ex- 
hausted by the program. Thus was the 
Liberty ship born. 


America’s Answer: The Liberty 
Ship 


This ship was designed to meet an ur- 
gent demand. Capable of being con- 
structed quickly and in great numbers, 
the Liberty ship is one answer to the 
submarine menace. The vessel is sturdy 
and seaworthy, and, while not a com- 


Courtesy U. S. Maritime Commission. 
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This ship 





petitive ship in the commercial sense of 
the word, it nevertheless answers our 
emergency needs. In this war when 
ships will mean victory, the Liberty ship 
should be the margin of difference be- 
tween defeat and triumph. 

In addition to the yards throughout 
the country that are producing ocean- 
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will carry goods to smash the Axis. 


going vessels to meet war needs, there is 
also a vast program of auxiliary ship 
production together with prefabrication 
work of all types. This part of the pro- 
gram includes the construction of coastal 
cargo ships, coastal tankers, harbor tugs, 
oceangoing tugs, barges of both concrete 
and wood, and also self-propelled con- 
crete barges. 


Concrete Barges 


The construction of concrete barges is 
being undertaken by the Commission as 
a means of getting ships with a mini- 
mum use of steel. The self-propelled 
barges are driven by triple expansion 
reciprocating engines similar to those 
now being installed on the Liberty ships, 
but somewhat smaller. While this type 
of engine is not the most desirable from 
a modern engineering standpoint, their 
use in the emergency program has been 
dictated by a shortage of engines. This 
shortage of better propulsion machinery, 
incidentally, will soon be relieved, since 
contracts have long since been let for 
the construction of both turbines and 
gears as well as facilities therefor. 

New developments are constantly being 
presented to the Commission, and some 
have been accepted and adopted. In 
New Orleans, for instance, four shipways 
are being constructed, each a mile in 
length. The vessels will be built on a 
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Courtesy U. 8. Maritime Commission. 


Shipbuilder: Rugged, resolute, looking 


toward the light 


moving assembly line similar to those 
employed in the automobile industry. 
This is something revolutionary for the 
shipbuilding industry but it is indicative 
of the steps that are being taken to in- 
crease production. 


Goal May Be Bettered 


It is entirely possible that the estab- 
lished goal of 2,300 new ships by the end 
of 1943 will be bettered. Sufficient labor 
is now available, together with adequate 
facilities to carry out the program to a 
successful conclusion. There can be no 
doubt that the program will be completed 
on schedule if enough steel can be ob- 
tained by the yards to build the ships for 
which they have contracted. 

If there has been any lag in the con- 
struction schedule thus far or if there is 
any in the future, lack of sufficient steel 
is the primary reason. Arrangements 
with the War Production Board give 
promise of eliminating the possibility 
of a slow-down in shipbuilding because 
of inadequate supplies of steel. 


Demands for Tonnage 
“Staggering” 


The current demands being made for 
tonnage are frankly staggering. Vessels 
must abandon their regular trade routes 
and carry goods thousands of miles over 
new and longer routes. Such operations 
take extra time, for, at many of the for- 
eign ports at which United Nations ships 
are now calling, loading and discharging 
facilities are lacking—consequently much 
time is consumed on_ turn-arounds. 
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Every day that a ship is tied up at port 
means only that much more demand for 
other vessels to replace it. 

Aside from the immediate demands for 
tonnage to bring the present conflict to 
a successful conclusion, new speedy and 
efficient ships will be essential when the 
old established trade routes are reopened 
during the post-war period. While the 
War Shipping Administration has requi- 
sitioned all available tonnage in the in- 
terest of wartime efficiency, these vessels 
will be returned to their owners and 
operators when world trade again returns 
to normalcy. 


Plans to Meet Peacetime Needs 


Determined to retrieve its rightful 
place in the post-war maritime scheme, 
the United States today is building ships 
of a high standard design which will be 
capable of meeting the peacetime needs 
of American trade and commerce. Pro- 
duction of these ships, originally begun 
as the so-called long-range program of 
500 ships over a 10-year period, has been 
materially increased as a result of the 
war effort. Not to be confused with the 
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Liberty Ships constructed to meet a defi- 
nite emergency need, these vessels are 
in many cases being built with a specific 
trade in view. 

With the acceleration of the ship-pro- 
duction program, the entire 500 vessels 
will be placed into service by the end of 
1943, instead of the originally contem- 
plated 10-year period. 


Tremendous “Manning Prob- 
lem” Being Solved 


Obviously, a ship program of such vast 
proportions as is presently under way 
presents a manning problem of far- 
reaching significance. To meet this diffi- 
culty the War Shipping Administration 
has established a Recruitment and Man- 
ning Organization, charged with the duty 
of providing an uninterrupted flow of 
seamen for our fast-growing merchant 
fleet and also the fleets of the other 
United Nations. 

Men entering the merchant marine 
today are bound to play an important 
and vital role in our post-war trade and 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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Inter-American Solidarity 


World-trade leadership on the part of the United States promises to 
promote a more prosperous world after termination of hostilities—if we 
in our own country take vigorous measures to balance our “production- 
consumption budget” at a high level 


By Artuur R. Upcren, Department of Commerce | 


N THE formative years for our coun- 
try—primarily the years of the nine- 
teenth century—the United States’ role 
in the world’s economy was that of a pro- 
ducer and exporter of raw materials and 
importer of finished products. Then 
Britain was the nerve center of the 
world’s commerce and finance. After 
the first third of the last century Britain 
provided a free market of very consider- 
able size for much of the world’s raw ma- 
terials. In return, it offered a range of 
goods the variety of which would have 
exceeded the offerings of a well-imagined 
mail-order catalog of the day. Britain 
then was prepared to sell to buyers, the 
world over, goods ranging from pins 
through a wide list of more important 
manufactures, including both textiles 
and hard goods, to steam locomotives. 
For buyers who desired the entire set of 
appurtenances for a then-modern rail- 
road, wherever it was proposed to locate 
it, England was prepared to see that this 
was built to order, and many times the 
British bought the securities that were 
sold to make payment. 


Changed Role of United States 
in World Economy 


In these years—in fact until the turn 
of the present century—we in contrast 
were the buyers of many of these goods 
from Britain. We bought in exchange 
for our cotton, wheat, and meat, and we 
bought a great deal more on credit. 

But we have always been an enterpris- 
ing people. In Connecticut and else- 
where in the East we “caught on” quickly 
to manufacturing processes. Moreover, 
we were firm believers in education, prac- 
tical and scientific as well as classical, 
with which we competed as soon as we 
could with the best traditions of the uni- 
versities of western Europe. True, it was 





1 Address delivered at the Fifth Oklahoma 
International-Relations Conference, Norman, 
Okla., June 18, 1942. 


not until well into the present century 
that granting of advanced degrees by our 
educational institutions gave us the basis 
that Germany already had for newer 
industries, notably chemicals and the in- 
dustries based on scientific instruments 
and apparatus. But the skills of our own 
people, their desire for a wide set of occu- 
pational outlets commensurate with 
these skills, and the advancement of 
those skills by scientific training and 
research, were certain to produce here 
at home a set of industries that would 
represent a greater conquest of the forces 
of nature than is represented by merely 
raw-material and agricultural produc- 
tion. 

If we examine just a few figures for 
our foreign trade since 1900, all this can 
be made more clear if it is not abundantly 
clear to one who looks around him in (for 
example) such a State as Oklahoma to 
see the great development of that State 
since the beginning of this century. 

In the first 5 years of the present cen- 
tury our leading exports were cotton, 
meat, and wheat. In those years these 
three kings of our export trade of a gen- 
eration ago accounted for no less than 
45 percent of all our exports. But by 
1937—to select a recent year which we 
may consider as having reasonably well 
the statistical attributes of normalzy— 
the three kings had been toppled from 
their positions of eminence. In 1937 our 
exports of cotton, meat, and wheat had 
declined to a point where they accounted 
for only 14 percent of our total exports. 


“New Rulers” Among Products 
in Our International Trade 


Who were the new rulers in our inter- 
national commerce? They were the 
products of four giant industries—in- 
dustries in which we had become able 
to endow each American worker with 
more capital equipment, machinery, and 
horsepower than workers ever had been 
given before. The new industries were 


machine making, petroleum refining, 
the manufacture of automobiles, and 
the production of iron and steel. In 
1937 these four great industries ac- 
counted for no less than 45 percent of 
total United States exports. Itis a curi- 
ous fact that they precisely replaced the 
old leaders because at the turn of this 
century they had accounted for only 13 
percent of total exports when cotton, 
meat, and wheat represented 45 percent 
of the total. Now it was precisely the 
other way ’round, with the ne wheavy- 
industry products accounting for the 45 
percent and with cotton, meat, and 
wheat declining to but 14 percent of the 
total—the position earlier held by the new 
products. 

The importance of the new advanced 
products of industry was even greater 
than these figures indicate, because to 
them we could add chemicals and drugs, 
rubber manufactures, copper manufac- 
tures, photographic and scientific in- 
struments, and a fair amount of coal 
and cotton manufactures of our own. 

Turning to our imports: an equally 
striking change is found to have taken 
place. It was, to be sure, a necessary 
sequel to our rapid mechanical indus- 
trialization. It is shown in the rapid 
growth of new giant imports—most of 
them raw materials—which were needed 
not only to go into the industrial plants 
we had created but also needed to feed 
and clothe, in a richer way, all of our 
people both in and out of these plants. 
These new imports for industry were rub- 
ber, paper, wood pulp, nickel, and tin— 
to name but a few. From 1900 to 1937 
our imports of only these five products 
more than tripled. At the same time we 
were taking greatly increased quantities 
of silk, wool, jute, manila and sisal fibers, 
hides and skins, furs, bristles, sugar, 
coffee, fruits and nuts, chocolate, once 
again alcoholic beverages, and a great 
amount and variety of oilseeds and vege- 
table oils. 


Where in the last century we tock large 
amounts of manufactures, especially cot- 
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ton and wood manufactures, we were 
now, aS the modern expression goes, 
“chewing up” not only chicle from Mexico 
put also a great list of imports necessary 
to feed our industrial machine. Our im- 
port power had become immense. Statis- 
tically it is recorded in figures that range 
usually from 33 to 66 percent which in 
turn represent the shares of many of the 
world’s great raw materials taken by the 
United States. 


Changed Directions of This 
Nation’s International Eco- 
nomic Interests 


| We have reviewed the great growth of 
our imports of 20 items: rubber, news- 
print, wood pulp, niekel, tin, silk, wool, 
jute, manila fiber, sisal, hides and skins, 
furs, bristles, sugar, coffee, fruits and 
nuts, chocolate, beverages, oilseeds, and 
vegetable oils. 





In 1937 our total imports of these items 

were almost 60 percent of total imports, 
amounting to $1,732,000,000 out of $3,- 
10,000,000. Of these 20 commodities 
only two—wood pulp and beverages—are 
gcured preponderantly from Europe. 
Sir are secured almost entirely from the 
area, ON and offshore, of southeastern 
Asia. Four are secured entirely from 
‘ountries of the Western Hemisphere. 
Seven are secured in part from Western 
jHemisphere sources, although the 
mount of several of these, and some of 
the qualities, are adequate only if West- 
wn Hemisphere supplies are supple- 
mented by Far Eastern supplies. Thus 
our raw-material and food sources (the 
latter largely unmanufaclured) are pri- 
marily the Western Hemisphere coun- 
ries and that area of southeastern Asia 
(including Oceania) that, with the ex- 
ception of India, has now ccme under 
‘the control of Japan. 
The importance of our imports as a 
whole from each of these areas can be 
indicated in another way. In 1937 cur 
otal imports from each of the areas, in 
omparison with average imports for the 
ieriod 1901-05, were as follows: 








Imports of United 
States 


From - _| Increase 


| 1901-05 1937 


Millions | Millions 
j of dollars | of dollars | Percent 
turope 408 843 70 
Vestern Hemisphere 304 1,143 270 
}isla and Oceania 159 1,036 550 


| 
| 





In these figures it is shown that in 
937 the countries of the Western Hemi- 
here—Latin America, Canada, and 
Newfoundland—were our most impor- 
ant single source of imports. Asia and 
Peeania closely followed in second place, 
nd Europe was a fair third. The increase 
 pegiew however, was greatest in the 

e of the countries of the Far East, 
hough it was large for the Western 
emisphere in contrast to the increase 

our European imports. 

Turning to the export side, in order 
oe balance in the trade picture, 
¢ find that Europe here is in first posi- 
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tion. The Western Hemisphere closely 
follows, while our exports to the Far East 
are very considerably smaller. 





Exports of the 
United States 
To oor @ ’ Increase 





1901-05 1937 


| 
Millions | Millions 
oj dollars | of dollars 
Europe SA 1,051 | * 1,360 
Western Hemisphere 268 | 1, 158 330 
Asia and Oceania 107 | 679 530 


Percent 
30 











Although Europe leads as a destination 
for our exports, the increase since the 
turn of the present century in our exports 
to that Continent has been but 30 per- 
cent in comparison with 330 percent in- 
crease for the Western Hemisphere and 
530 percent for the Far East. Since the 
corresponding figures for imports were 
70, 270, and 550 percent, respectively, we 
may summarize for our total trade by 
saying that over the past generation it 
has gained about 50 percent with Europe, 
about 300 percent with the Western Hem- 
isphere, and well over 500 percent with 
the Far East. 


This would appear to indicate that 
major trade interests of the United 
States are to be found in North and 
South America and in the Far East 
rather than in the direction of Europe. 
In terms of growth this is indeed true, 
though it must be pointed out that the 
present amounts of trade are rather 
evenly divided in each of the three direc- 
tions. 

In our trade with Europe, however, is 
found the largest amount of all the agri- 
cultural products which we export. These 
are of great importance to us even though 
the amount has not grown in recent 
years. But however important such ex- 
port of agricultural products is to us, it 
is of crucial importance to South 
America. It is there that we find a 
really huge export volume sold to Europe. 
It is for this reason that Inter-American 
solidarity is so dependent, if it shall not 
crumble and decay in the long run, upon 
the maintenance of a market in Europe 
for the great staples of the Western Hem- 
isphere countries—the United States. 
Canada, and Latin America. 


For example, in 1937 the Western Hem- 
isphere’s net export of grains, cotton, 
petroleum, copper and other nonferrous 
metals, meat, and tobacco—to name but 
six exports—were valued at no less than 
$2,000,000,000. This export of only six 
classes of commodities is huge indeed. 
It is one that even the great industrial 
market of our own country can hardly 
absorb. The amount in fact is fully 
double the Hemisphere’s net import of 
no less than 13 major commodities. 


Foreign-Trade Structure of 
United States and 
Hemisphere 


Western 


A summarization of the main features 
of the foreign trade structure of the 
United States and the Western Hemi- 
sphere may now be made. 
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For the United States: As late as a 
generation ago the United States was a 
great exporter of raw materials and food- 
stuffs, and it was a nation importing 
many of its finished goods and manu- 
factures. While still a large exporter of 
agricultural foodstuffs and raw mate- 
rials, as a nation we have developed an 
immense new export volume in machin- 
ery, automobiles, iron and steel, and other 
great products such as petroleum, which 
are not machinery, to be sure, but which 
are produced with the aid of more ma- 
chinery per worker than is true in the 
case of any other major product. 

As we have developed this great new 
export volume, we have generated an im- 
mense import power. But that import 
power is truly effective to the benefit of 
the rest of the world only in those years 
in which our level of industrial produc- 
tion is firm and high. Our total indus- 
trial production is built upon a raw-ma- 
terial base, a large part of which consists 
of materials that we secure from abroad. 

This trade of ours, of the machine 
and products made with the aid of ma- 
chinery from raw materials, has been 
a most profitable one not only for us 
but also for the people of the rest of 
the world. On our own side the materials 
we receive have generally been cheap 
and have contributed greatly to permit- 
ting us to enjoy a wide variety of foods 
and other products that have greatly 
enriched our life. Because of the huge 
market of our own area—in itself elo- 
quent testimony to the gains of untram- 
meled trade—we are able to produce 
these modern or petroleum-age prod- 
ucts at prices that are seldom rivalled 
by others. 

There are sOme who express concern 
that our sale of such mechanical prod- 
ucts aids in a “competitive” industrial- 
ization of the newer world areas. True 
it is that such sales, as well as any lend- 
ing to finance such sales in still greater 
volume, does industrialize other world 
areas. That is the way in which ad- 
vantages of the industrialization pene- 
trate to other less developed parts of the 
world. But let him who thinks that we 
thereby create rivals for ourselves that 
in turn can, economically speaking, cause 
us great damage, reflect upon our great 
ability to form capital. By this we mean 
the great ability of production men, en- 
dowed with the fruits of science and re- 
search, to advance our techniques. He 
who holds the view that we cannot con- 
tinue in the leadership that we have so 
effectively won for ourselves in competi- 
tion with the world in the past does not 
do justice to our people. In fact he 
must assume that progress here has been 
halted. 

Clearly our productive power requires 
raw materials from newer world areas. 
In that way their productivity and in- 
comes are increased. As those incomes 
are increased, saving for the first time 
becomes possible forthem. Now, in those 
newer world areas, saving does not take 
the form of “high-powered” financial in- 
struments such as “first and refunding” 
mortgage bonds, nor even life-insurance 
policies and annuities. Rather as newer 
areas first struggle to win an income 

(Continued on p. 38) 
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| 
Rubber: Basis of Today’s Warfare | 


Simply stated facts, cutting to the core of a problem and a peril, show 
how a single foreign-trade disruption bears today with utmost gravity | 
on the course and on the outcome of our vast “Survival War’ .. . 


Sane use and sacrifice were never more imperative 


By Rosert W. Horton, Director of Information, Office for Emergency Management, and Jack GARRETT Scorr, 


General Counsel, Office of Defense Transportation | 








E must understand quickly 4 

lack of rubber can cost us the 

war. This is not said in a feeble attempt! 
to frighten anyone into saving his tires, 
Hysterics will not conserve rubber. But 
if we all understand the simple facts 
about rubber—and they are simple—we 
will know that rubber conservation js 
necessary to our survival as a free peo. 
ple. With that knowledge firmly in min} 
we will collect the scrap and save the tires | 
more effectively than collecting and say. ' 
ing would be done through the exerci 
of mere police power. The problem is to 
achieve universal understanding of thes 
facts. 


Facts That Must Be Faced 


As developed by competent authorities, 
military and civilian, the facts are these: 

We were using rubber before the war 
at a rate exceeding 760,000 tons per year, 
More than half came from Malaya, one-' 
third from the Netherlands Indies. Both 
of these areas today are 100 percent 
Japanese-controlled. We got a litte 
rubber from Ceylon, from Burma, fron 
Thailand, and from the Melanesia 
Islands. The story there, except in thel 
case of Ceylon, is the same. So we do not 
now, get rubber from countries in the 
Far East which have been supplying &) 
with more than 90 percent of our total 
consumption. 

Those are basic facts. They mean thi 
virtually all of our former crude-rube 
supply is now held, and used, by 
Japanese. 

They mean no more rubber from th 
East (except Ceylon) until the Japaner 
are driven off and beaten. 

So much for crude—but what a 
synthetic? In 1941 we produced so 
thing like 15,000 tons, and only part 
suitable for automobile tires. By Dece 
ber of this year we may be produ 
at the rate of 100,000 tons of genera 
purpose rubber per year. By the end 
1943, this rate may have increased to 
approximation of our crude-rubber 
sumption in 1941. It must be rem 
bered, however, that one is talking h 
about rates of planned production. ™ 

(Continued on p. 41) 
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Tools for Natural-Rubber Projects 


Resolved, in view of today’s deprivations, to obtain as much rubber as 
possible from countries in this hemisphere, the American Republics 
are proceeding with vigorous plans to equip more tappers and aug- 
ment collections, in tropical lands to the South 


By the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


cies in collaboration with the other 
Americas are planning for one of the big 
equipment tasks of the war—the out- 
fitting of thousands of rubber tappers to 
collect wild rubber in the forests of South 
and Central America. This activity, of 
course, looks mainly to the future—its 
effect on the immediate rubber crisis will 
be relatively slight—but the long-term 
significance of such enterprises is note- 
worthy. 

Several of the other American Re- 
publics are mobilizing large numbers of 
rubber tappers to enter the forests, and 
the obtaining of equipment for them pro- 
vides a supply problem comparable to the 
tasks of military quartermasters. 


pin STATES Government agen- 


Thousands of Machetes, Tapping 
Cups, Files 


Officials studying rubber-equipment 
needs, for instance, estimate that 100,- 
000,000 tapping cups may be required. 
In addition, thousands of machetes will 
be needed—also knives, shotguns, sieves, 
spouts, wringers, files to sharpen tools, 
and other paraphernalia. 

Dr. Earl N. Bressman, Director of the 
Agricultural Division of the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs, recently told a 
United States Senate committee that a 
preliminary equipment order from Bra- 
zil included 5,000 tapping cups, 5,000 
machetes, 10,000 files, 5,000 shotguns, 
250,000 shotgun shells, and 3,000,000 
atebrine tablets for combating malaria. 
This order, he noted, was instructive be- 
cause it indicated the scope of the equip- 
ment task and the variety of things 
that must be procured for the men who 
go into the forests. 

Many of these rubber tappers must be 
equipped to travel as virtually self-sus- 
taining production units. Before they 
get to a tree that might yield latex, they 
must have machetes to hack their way 
through jungles, shotguns and fishhooks 
to obtain food. 

After the latex flow starts, they ne2d 
more equipment to prepare rubber for 
shipment. 


Transportation Job 


Before the rubber tapper starts for the 
producing areas, moreover, there is a 
transportation job. This includes pro- 
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curement of boats and barges, to trans- 
port workers and bring out the rubber 
after it has been collected. 

The main avenue of transportation 
into the vast Amazon Basin, with its es- 
timated 300,000,000 wild rubber trees, 
is the great river itself and its navigable 
tributaries. 


Problems of Obtaining and Dis- 
tributing Equipment 


Just how equipment will be distributed 
to tappers remains to be decided in de- 
tail. Right now the concern of govern- 
ment agencies is to get the equipment. 
This is no simple matter. Concentra- 
tion of United States war industry on war 
production has reduced manufacturing 
capacity for other work. Metals have 
been largely diverted to war use. 


ee 


Preparing land for rubber seed beds. 


Rubber is so vital to war needs, how- 
ever, that equipment for the tapper is 
expected to rate high for preference. 
As one way around the metal shortage, 
an effort is being made to produce a sat- 
isfactory tapping cup out of plastics. 

Some 40,000 rubber tappers are esti- 
mated to be at work now in the Amazon 
Basin. Officials hope to get another 20,- 
000 equipped this year. How many ad- 
ditional tappers join the rubber army 
after that depends on how fast equip- 
ment can be procured and organizational 
plans completed. 

United States authorities hope to ar- 
range for production in Brazil and other 
rubber-producing countries of much of 
the needed equipment. This will help 


relieve already overwhelming demand 

upon United States manufacturing in- 

dustry. At the same time, locally manu- 
(Continued on p. 43) 





Vigorous action marks the drive for more natural 
rubber from the American republics. 
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Panama: Economy of a Strategic Nation 


Factual review of the year when war came to the Isthmus shows the 


vitally significant Canal-girdling Republic standing up under shock of 


lost tourist business, strengthening economic relations with the U. S., 


improving its business psychology, pushing construction activity, making 


new rules for retail trade 


EVELOPMENTS of unusual signifi- 

cance marked the course of the 
social, economic, and political life of the 
Republic of Panama during the year 1941. 
Many of these developments created 
problems which were disturbing to the 
nation’s trade, but noteworthy progress 
Was made in solving them. 

The period of uncertainty, resulting 
from laws and policies of an extremely 
nationalistic character, came to a close 
with a change of administration on 
October 9, 1941. Thereafter, with politi- 
cal stability reestablished, general con- 
fidence was restored and business psy- 
chology improved. 

Many of the more drastic laws, decrees, 
and regulations promulgated by the 
earlier short-lived administration, which 
were considered by many to be inimical 
to business progress, were promptly re- 
pealed by the new administration. 
Others of a more constructive nature 
were retained or modified. 


Loss of Tourist Trade—Partially 
Compensating Factors 


Tourist expenditures—which formerly 
figured prominently in Panama’s econ- 
omy and accounted for an appreciable 
amount of the invisible trade balance— 
declined proportionately with the diver- 
sion of ships to other purposes, with 
the result that by the end of the year 
this source of revenue had virtually van- 
ished. Many shops catering to the tour- 
ist trade closed their doors. Several of 
these merchants were subject to the Na- 
tionalization of Commerce Law, passed 
by the previous administration with the 
intention of creating better opportunities 
in this field for Panamanians. Others 
were unable to replenish their stocks 
in consequence of war conditions. 

The shock of the loss of tourist trade 
was softened by the offsetting civilian 
and military trade deriving from the 
Canal Zone. Moreover, large numbers 
of newly arrived American families con- 





Panama City, picturesque capital of a strategic republic. 


nected with the Canal Zone activities 
established residence in Panama, and 
the increased trade from these sources 
was reflected in all categories of business, 
as well as in amusement and service 
enterprises. The money turn-over dur- 
ing the year was estimated to be. the 
largest in history, despite the political 
confusion and other abnormal! deterring 
factors. 

The active economic situation enabled 
the Government to get its financial 
house in excellent order. 


Progress Toward Self- 
Sufficiency 


There was some progress during the 
year toward national self-containment, 
expressed mainly by a moderate increase 
in internal development. However, the 
country’s economic foundations con- 
tinued to rest primarily upon the activi- 
ties of the Panama Canal, and in a much 
smaller degree on the tourist trade. 

Climatic conditions and the nature of 
the soil as well as the sparsity of re- 
sources continued to discourage private 
initiative in the field of agriculture, so 
that the Government itself, under the 
stimulus of the emergency, took steps to 
expand the production of subsistence 
crops through the purchase of labor- 
saving machinery, seeds, and fertilizer, 
and to initiate irrigation projects and the 
clearance of suitable land. It was hoped 
that by these measures further abandon- 
ment of previously unprofitable farms 
would be discouraged and the supply of 
food augmented. 

Under normal conditions the impor- 
tation of foodstuffs had been considered 
economically sound, since agricultural 
activity was not greatly encouraged, by 
reason of unfavorable soil conditions, 
difficulties of moving products from farm 
to market, lack of modern equipment, 
and ease of importation. But war de- 
velopments and improved employment 
opportunities in the Canal Zone and in 
Panama’s principal cities brought the 
agricultural problems sharply to the fore. 

Concurrently with the rise in purchas- 
ing power through widespread employ- 
ment and increased consumption of food- 
stuffs, there was a decline in domestic 
production caused by the shrinkage in 
rural population. This increased the 
Strain on imports at a time when ship- 
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ping difficulties were beginning to be 
felt. In consequence, as the new phase 
of the war began in December, a feeling 
developed that shortages were likely to 
occur. 

Despite preliminary steps that have 
been taken by the Government to raise 
the volume of domestic production, ap- 
preciable results will perforce be slow in 
developing. Furthermore, there is a 
feeling in Panama that the agricultural- 
expansion program may be further 
handicapped by inability to obtain the 
necessary machinery, although liberal 
allocations have been made in the United 
States. On the other hand, the pro- 
gram may, at least, arrest the decline in 
production. 

As the year ended and trade difficul- 
ties multiplied, concern developed lest a 
food shortage occur. 

Meanwhile, the beef- and dairy-cattle 
industries hawe held their’ own; rice, 
coffee, and sugar production have re- 
mained near the level of consumer de- 
mand, while the production of alcohol 
met the requirements of the growing 
domestic liquor industry. The Canal 
Zone commissaries with their imported 
stocks have relieved the strain on the 
Panamanian domestic market, since 
large numbers of Panamanian nationals, 
through employment in the Zone, have 
commissary purchase privileges. 


Foreign Trade: Position of 
United States 


Panama continued to look to the 
United States for the greater part of its 
imports during 1941. Necessity was the 
compelling reason, although the trend 
toward increasing preferential depend- 
ence on the United States has been grow- 
ing for several years. Imports in 1941 
amounted to $32,503,755, compared with 
$23,936,657 for the year 1940 and $20,- 
463,765 for 1939. The 1941 imports are 
35.8 percent greater than imports during 
1940. 

It can readily be seen that Panama’s 
imports established a new high level, as 
did the United States share of these im- 
ports. The United States participation 
in the Panamanian import market 
amounted to $26,509,276 in 1941, an in- 
crease of 59.3 percent over the preceding 
year. Of the 9-month total imports in 
1941 the United States share was 81.6 
percent, compared with 73 percent of the 
1940 figures. 

Information concerning the origin of 
the other 20 percent of Panama’s 1941 
imports has not been made public, but 
it is believed that Japan and Great 
Britain were Panama’s other chief sup- 
pliers in that year. However, Japan 
ceased to be a factor in the local trade 
during the latter part of the year. Not 
only were Japanese ships withdrawn but 
the Panamanian Government closed all 
Japanese establishments a month before 
the outbreak of war. Very little of Japa- 
nese goods remained in local inven- 
tories—a condition that stimulated in- 
terest in American toys and miscellaneous 
dime-store goods during the holiday 
season. Although several commission 
agents lost their agencies after being 
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Panama’s Government Palace. 


placed on the Proclaimed List of Certain 
Blocked Nationals, this did not appre- 
ciably affect the distribution of American 
goods. Exporters who were formerly 
represented by such agents in most cases 
successfully effected new connections. 

Panama’s exports during the first 9 
months of 1941 amounted to $3,231,325, 
compared with $4,054,866 for the full 
year 1940. The bulk of the exports com- 
prised bananas—a Panamanian product, 
but an industry owned principally by 
American capital. Of the 1941 exports 
the United States took $3,116,920, or 
virtually all. 


Unique Economic Status of 
Panama 


From the foregoing, the unique eco- 
nomic status of Panama is apparent. Its 
unfavorable commodity trade balance 
for the period under review is at the ratio 
of about 7to1l. During the first 9 months 
of 1941, approximately $19,000,000 more 
merchandise was imported than exported. 
However, the volume of invisible items 
in the balance of payments, originating 
chiefly in the Canal Zone through wage 
payments and purchases, was sufficient 
to maintain the country at an encourag- 
ing level of prosperity. As the year 1941 
ended, the outlook was for an uninter- 
rupted flow of imports, but with a di- 
minishing proportion of goods for every- 
day consumption discouraging to im- 
porters. The movement of exports, prin- 
cipally bananas, encountered the prob- 
lem of reduced cargo space to United 
States ports. 


New Program for Agriculture 


With few exceptions agricultural pro- 
duction in 1941 remained near the 1940 
level, although the Government inaugu- 


rated a program which, it is anticipated, 
will begin to show results during 1942. 
This calls for more intensive cultivation 
of such staple crops as potatoes, rice, 
and coffee, with possible experiments 
with other subsistence crops. 

The Government took steps to protect 
consumers against profiteering by ap- 
pointing a price-control committee which 
has put a maximum price on potatoes 
and a limited number of other commodi- 
ties. 


Unusual Prosperity Enjoyed by 
Construction Business 


Residential, commercial, and public 
construction attained exceedingly pros- 
perous proportions by midyear 1941. Al- 
though thereafter, until the end of the 
year, this activity leveled off, largely be- 
cause of inability to obtain materials, 
the acute housing congestion was appre- 
ciably relieved. The value of building 
permits issued in Panama City declined 
by $268,000 from 1940—but actually the 
amount of private construction, such as 
modern residences and apartments, num- 
bering about 230, was greater in 1941. 
The decrease in the aggregate value is 
explained by the fact that in 1940 the 
bulk of the construction cost was repre- 
sented by public buildings. The total 
value of building permits issued in Pan- 
ama City in 1941 was $2,708,425, com- 
pared with $2,976,391 in 1940 and $2,- 
055,762 in 1939. In the city of Colon 
the value of building permits was $757,- 
675, compared with $1,280,400 in 1940. 
Most of this construction represented re- 
placement of property destroyed in the 
1940 fire. 

Construction statistics by no means 
measure the total volume of business 
handled by Panama firms in view of the 


(Continued on p. 40) 
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Import Control: Aid to Victory 


To halt waste of shipping space on unessential commodities, when ship- 
ping is utterly vital for winning the war, the U. 8. War Production 
Board and the Board of Economic Warfare take restrictive and direc- 
tive measures regarding this Nation’s imports 


FFECTIVE July 2, 1942, the Direc- 

tor of Industry Operations of the 

U. S. War Production Board has issued 

General Import Order M-63, as amended 

June 2, 1942, controlling imports of stra- 
tegic materials into this country. 

Imports are divided into three lists, 
and the number of products under con- 
trol has been greatly increased. All prod- 
ucts so listed, whether on List I, II, or 
III, are made subject to a written au- 
thorization from the Director of Indus- 
try Operations before any person, other 
than a Government agency or any agent 
acting for the Government, may pur- 
chase for importation, or import, receive, 
or offer to receive on consignment for 
import, or make any contract or other 
arrangement for the importing of, any 
such materials. Application for this im- 
port permit must be made in duplicate 
on form PD-222c and sent to the War 
Production Board, Ref.: M-63, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

List I has been expanded by the addi- 
tion of: Cattle, ox, and calf tail hair; 
goat and kid skins, including cabrettas; 
quebracho extract; wool (apparel, finer 
than 44’s); goose down; and balsa wood. 

List II, by adding kapok and shearlings 
and sheepskins. 

List ITI is entirely new. 


Character and Applicability of 
Restrictions 


The restrictions do not prevent the im- 
portation of goods on List I or List II 
which are under any contract made be- 
fore, or in existence on, the day on which 
the material was first made subject to 
Order M-63, but do apply to List ITI, 
even when under contract made prior to 
date of the effectiveness of the restric- 
tion. The restrictions apply, however, 
in regard to materials on List III whether 
contracted for prior or subsequent to the 
date upon which the order was first made 
applicable to the material, except ar- 
ticles and materials brought in overland 
or by air from Canada or Mex’‘co. 

Goods on List I may not be disposed of, 
processed, transferred, moved from place 
of initial storage, or otherwise dealt in 
(except in completion of a previous con- 
tract), whether by a person or firm or by 
a bank or similar institution, unless under 
written permission from the Director of 
Industry Operations. Title to the goods 


may, however, be transferred to a Gov- 
ernment agency by the importer. 


Permission for disposition, processing, 
etc., of the goods must be applied for to 
the War Production Board by filing a re- 
quest, in duplicate, on Form PD~-222a 
addressed to the War Production Board, 
Ref.: M-63, Washington, D. C. 

These. restrictions as to disposition of 
or processing of List I goods do not apply 
to goods of which a Government agency 
is the owner at time of importation or of 
which it later becomes the owner, or to 
any such goods purchased from or other- 
wise acquired from a Government agency. 

Materials on List II or List III, however, 
for which an import permit has been ob- 
tained, may be sold, processed, consumed, 
or otherwise disposed of without restric- 
tion, provided the importer makes the 
necessary reports of the relevant facts in 
connection with the products and com- 
plies with the priority regulation estab- 
lished for the given product. 


Reporting Relevant Facts 


Every importer, except a Government 
agent, who has any outstanding order, 
contract, or other arrangement for the 
importing of any such material or who 
has heretofore acquired any such mate- 
rial for import, which merchandise has 
not physically arrived in port on July 2, 
must report by letter (in duplicate) all 
relevant facts regarding the merchandise 
to the War Production Board, Ref.: 
M-63, Washington, D. C. 

Likewise, when any person is author- 
ized to make a contract or arrangement 
for importation, a similar report must be 
made as soon as the contract or arrange- 
ment is completed. 

No materials subject to this order, 
whether brought in by individuals, firms, 
or similar importers, or by Government 
agencies, may be entered with the col- 
lector of customs for consumption, for 
warehouse, or for withdrawal from ware- 
house, unless the person making the entry 
files along with the entry or withdrawal a 
statement, in duplicate, on Form PD-— 
222b, of the proposed disposition of the 
order. 


Primary Purpose: Halting 
Waste of Shipping Space 
In securing control over the commodi- 

ties placed on List III the War Produc- 

tion Board had as its principal purpose 


the halting of the waste of shipping 
space on unessential commodities. When 


necessary to use the space for commodi- 
ties essential to the national defense and 
war program of the Government, the 
War Production Board may refrain from 
requesting the Board of Economic War- 
fare to arrange for the importation of 
any quantities of any restricted product 
and from granting permits to private 
persons. 

: For certain commodities on List III :t 
is understood that the War Production 
Board will recommend that specific quan- 
tities be brought in—in most cases in 
quantities far below the normal flow. In 
this category are such important im- 
ports as coffee, cocoa, castor beans, and 
flaxseed. 

Before receipt of recommendations for 
the importation of limited quantities of 
a given commodity, the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare will decide just how the 
quantities specified are to be acquired, 
since it is the responsibility of the Board 
of Economic Warfare to determine the 
method of acquisition of the various 
commodities on List III which are to be 
brought in in any quantity. 


Three Methods of Procurement 


The Board of Economic Warfare will 
generally utilize one of three methods of 
procurement—the “hides’’ method, the 
direct-purchase method, or the exemp- 
tion method. 

1. Under the “hides” method, import- 
ers of hides buy for account of the De- 
fense Supplies Corporation, which, with 
WPB approval, resells to the importer, 
or to an American tanner. In effect the 
Defense Supplies Corporation washes it- 
self out of each transaction, and actually 
has a “no-recourse” clause in its con- 
tracts with the tanners. This method is 
adaptable to other commodities. 

2. Purchase directly by governmental 
agencies is a procedure which is self- 
explanatory, and is now in _ practice 
through the Defense Supplies Corpora- 
tion, Metals Reserve, etc.; the details of 
the buying, whether through Govern- 
ment representatives, appointment of 
importers as agents, or otherwise, may 
vary from case to case. 

3. The exemption method is a method 
commonly employed by the WPB at the 
present moment to permit continued im- 
portation where Government machinery 
is not set up, where the commodity itself 
is not sufficiently crucial or important to 
warrant Government control, where pro- 
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curement will be carried on more vigor- 
ously by persons operating for their own 
accounts, or where questions of grade 
and quality are very important. The 
WPB grants these exemptions upon ap- 
plications of importers on Form PD-222c. 


Policy of Board of Economic 
W arfare 


The ultimate decision and responsi- 
bility for the method of procurement 
rests with the Board of Economic War- 
fare. It is understood that it is the 
policy of the BEW to preserve import- 
ers’ connections wherever possible unless 
the preservation of these connections 
will interfere with the execution of pro- 
curement programs. In using existing 
importers, whether privately or as Gov- 
ernment agents, an attempt will be made 
to divide the business among them 
equitably in line with their previous 
record of imports. Where the commodity 
is an important one, and it is important 
to retain strict control over the rapid 
acquisition of materials, it is understood 
that it may be necessary to institute 
Government purchasing. 

The text of the order covering imports 
of strategic materials is reproduced 
below: 


TITLE 32—NATIONAL DEFENSE 


CHAPTER IX—WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 
SUBCHAPTER B—DIVISION OF INDUSTRY 


OPERATIONS 
Part 1042—-ImMports OF STRATEGIC MATERIALS 
GENERAL IMPORTS OrprrR M-63 AS AMENDED 
JUNE 2, 1942 
Section 1042.1 (General Imports Order 


M-€3) is hereby amended to read as follows: 

The fulfillment of requirements for the de- 
fense of the United States has created a 
shortage in the supply of certain imported 
materials for defense, for private account, and 
for export; and the following order is deemed 
necessary and appropriate in the public in- 
terest and to promote the national defense: 


Section 1042.1. General Order 
M-63. 

(a) Definitions —F¥or the purposes of this 
order: 

(1) “Person” means any individual, part- 
nership, association, business trust, corpcra- 
tion, or any organized group cf persons, 
whether or not incorporated. 

(2) “Owner” of any material means any 
person who has any property interest in such 
material except a person whose interest is 
held solely as security for the payment cf 
money. 

(3) “Consignee” means the person to whom 
a material is consigned at the time of im- 
portation. 

(4) “Import” means to transport in any 
manner into the continental United States 
from any foreign country or from any terri- 
vory or possess on of the United States (in- 
cluding the Philippine Islands). Release 
from the bonded custcdy of the United States 
Bureau of Customs shall, for the purpose of 
this order, be deemed a transportation. 

(5) “Place of initial storage’’ means any 
warehouse, yard ground storage, or other 
place, to which the person making the entry 
or withdrawal from custody of the United 
States Bureau of Custcms cf material im- 
ported subject to this order directs or has 
directed that such material be transported 
irom the port of entry to be held until dis- 
posed of pursuant to this order. 

(b) Restrictions on Imports of Mater‘als. 

(1) After the date upon which any ma- 
terial is first made subject to this order, no 
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person, Other than the Board of Economic 
Warfare, Commodity Credit Corporation, 
Metals Reserve Company, Defense Supplies 
Corporation, and any other United States 
governmental department, agency or corpo- 
ration, or any agent acting for such com- 
pany, department, agency, or corporation, 
shall, except as authorized or otherwise di- 
rected in writing by the Director of Industry 
Operations, purchase for import, import, offer 
to purchase for import, receive, or offer to 
receive on consignment for import, or make 
any contract or other arrangement for the 
importing of, any such material. The ma- 
terials subject to this order are those listed 
upon List I, List II, and List III attached 
hereto, and those hereafter made subject to 
this order by the Director of Industry Opera- 
tions. 


(2) Any person desiring such authoriza- 
tion, whether owner, purchaser, seller, cr 
consignee of the material to be imported, or 
agent of any of them, shall make applica- 
tion therefor in duplicate on Form PD-222- 
C, addressed to the War Production Board, 
Ref: M-63, Washington, D. C. 

(3) Unless otherwise directed by the Di- 
rector of Industry Operations, this prchibi- 
tion shall not prevent the importing, under 
the restrictions hereinafter set forth, of any 
material on List I or List II by any person 
under any contract made before, or in ex- 
istence on, the date when such material was 
first made subject to the provisions of this 
Crder M-63. 

(4) This prohibition shall apply, however, 
to the importing of any material on List III 
by any person under any contract or other 
arrangement whether made prior or subse- 
quent to the date upon which such material 
was made subject to the order except where 
on such date such material was in transit to 
a point within continental United States. 

(c) Restrictions on Disposition of Im- 
ported Material on List I. Except as herein- 
after specifically provided in paragr>ph (d) 
hereof: 

(1) Restrictions upon Owners and Con- 
signees. No owner or consignee of any ma- 
terial on List I which is imported after such 
material has become subject to this order 
shall in any way, directly or indirectly 

(i) dispcse of any interest in such mate- 
rial; 

(ii) prccess or in any way change the phys- 
ical condition cf such materia’; 
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(iii) transfer possession, or cause to permit 
a transfer of possession, of such material ex- 
cept to the port of entry and from the port 
of entry to the place of initial storage of 
such material; or 

(iv) change, or cause or permit a change 
of, the location of such material except to 
the port of entry and from the port of entry 
to the place of initial stcrage of such ma- 
terial. 

Provided: That a consignee of such mate- 
rial may dispose of his interest in such 
material to the extent necessary to complete 
any commitment or contract made prior to 
the effective date of this order. The person 
to whom he disposes of such interest shall 
be subject to all restrictions imposed upon 
owners by this order. 

(2) Restrictions upon banks and persons 
similarly situated. No bank or other person 
which, as agent, pledgee, beneficiary under a 
trust receipt, or otherwise, has possession of 
or any interest in any written instrument evi- 
dencing any interest in any material on List 
I imported after such material has become 
subject to this order shall in any way, directly 
or indirectly, except to the extent nece 
to permit a consignee to make a permissible 
disposition of material in accordance with 
subparagraph (1) of this paragraph (c): 

(i) dispose of any such interest; or 

(ii) transfer possession, or cause or permit 
a transfer of possession of such instrument. 

(d) Permissible Disposition Of Imported 
Materials on List I: 

(1) Transfer to Governmental Agency. 
Nothing contained in this order shall pro- 
hibit any person having any interest whether 
as owner, consignee, or otherwise, in any 
material on List I imported after such ma- 
terial has become subject to this order from 
disposing of, or making any arrangement to 
dispose of, any interest in such material to 
the Board of Economic Warfare, Commodity 
Credit Corporation, Metals Reserve Company, 
Defense Supplies Corporation, or any other 
United States governmental department, 
agency, or corporation. 

(2) Authorization by Director of Industry 
Operations. Notwithstanding the provisions 


of paragraph (c), an owner of material on 
List I imported after such material has be- 
come’ subject to this order or a bank or other 
person having possession of or an interest 
in a written instrument evidencing an in- 
terest in such material, may process such 


(Continued on p. 34) 
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Exotic foodstuffs from tropic ports, along with many other commodities, are subject to 
the new JU. S. import controls. 
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Note.—Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American ezr- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Algeria 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Tobacco Products: Fired Consumption 
Taxes and Single Taxes Increased.* 


Argentina 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Automobiles: Dutiable Weight Modi- 
fied.—In determining the import duty to 
be paid on an automobile completely 
assembled, the weight of the crate in 
which it is packed is not to be included, 
according to a resolution of the Ministry 
of Finance, dated April 3, 1942 and pub- 
lished in the Boletin de la Direccion 
General de Aduanas of April 1942. 

Lard: Exports Subject to Permit.— 
Exports of lard now require an export 
permit, according to a decree of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture, dated March 3, 1942, 
and published in the Diario Oficial of 


April 17, 1942. Export permits will be 
granted to firms registered with the Na- 
tional Commission of the Dairy Industry. 

Tallow and Animal Fat: Export Per- 
mit Required.—Exports of tallow and 
animal fat now require a previous export 
permit, according to a decree of the 
Ministry of Agriculture dated May 27, 
1942. The permits are to be granted by 
the Ministry of Agriculture to firms 
which are registered with the Comite de 
Exportacion y de Estimulo Industrial y 
Comercial (Export and Industrial and 
Commercial Development Commission). 
The Ministry of Agriculture is to issue 
permits only when in its judgment the 
supply, at normal prices, of these prod- 
ucts is assured for internal consumption. 

In the preamble of the decree it is ex- 
plained that these products are now in 
great demand and that, in order to assure 
sufficient stocks for domestic industry, 
the Government is compelled to regulate 
their exportation. 


Bolivia 
Exchange and Finance 


Distribution of Part of 1941 Budget 
Surplus.—The budget surplus for 1941 
totaled 156,729,000 bolivianos, according 
to statements made by the Ministry of 
Finance to the press during May. Pre- 
viously, the surplus had been estimated 
at 100,000,000 bolivianos. 





Under the terms of a decree dated 
May 19, 1942, part of the surplus will 
be spent in the following ways (in thou- 
sands of bolivianos): Capital for new 
Agricultural Bank, 20,000; Government- 
financed irrigation projects, 10,000; 
farm-development program, 6,300; sur- 
vey of Yacuiba-Santa Cruz Railroad, 
600; education, construction of schools, 
and similar items, 4,000; interest on Cen- 
tral Bank loans to Mineral Bank and 
oil companies, 2,000; payment of Central 
Bank loans to Government, 9,384. 

Exrchange.—The Central Bank during 
May continued to improve its foreign- 
exchange position. The obligatory sur- 
render of exchange by exporters of min- 
erals continued to exceed the demands 
upon the bank for exchange. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cows and Female Calves: Exportation 
Prohibited by Bahia for 2 Years.—The 
press from Bahia reports that the gov- 
ernment of the State of Bahia has pro- 
hibited the slaughter or exportation from 
the State of cows and female calves for a 
period of 2 years. 


Bulgaria 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Developments.—Work is con- 
tinuing on the new railway line from 
Sinedel to Mourna, 25 miles in the direc- 
tion of Kazilik, and on a further exten- 
sion of the 2-foot 6-inch branch from 
Sarambey southward toward Nevrokop. 

Plans have been approved and con- 
struction is to begin shortly on a line 
from Batanovtzi to Kostinbrod to relieve 
the increased traffic on the Pernik-Sofia 
line and the heavy shipments of coal 
from the Pernik mines. The new line 
will be 37 miles long with maximum 
gradients of 1 in 80. 

The conversion from 2-foot to standard 
gage of the Struma Valley line is being 
continued southward from Gorna Dju- 
maia and reached Simeti before the end 
of 1941. Farther south, the new Kulata- 
to-Demir Hassar line in occupied Greece 
was brought into operation on Novem- 
ber 29, 1941, as a 2-foot-gage extension 
of the Simeti-Kulata section. 


Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Gasoline Ration Coupons: Unit Value 
Reduced in Specified Provinces.—The 
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value of the gasoline-ration coupon, 
which was at first equal to 5 imperial 
gallons (1 imperial gallon=1.2009 United 
States gallons), and later reduced to 2 
gallons in the Maritime Provinces, is now 
reduced to 4 gallons in the Provinces of 
Ontario, Quebec, and British Columbia, 
effective at midnight June 17, 1942, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the Ca- 
nadian Minister of Munitions and Supply 
in the House of Commons on June 16, 
Ottawa. 

The unit value in Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, and Alberta remains 5 gal- 
lons for the present. The Minister 
stated that it was hoped to increase the 
value of the coupon in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island 
from 2 to 3 gallons, to become effective 
at midnight June 30. 

The Minister said that by reducing the 
gasoline ration it might be expected that 
sufficient fuel oil would be available for 
household furnaces which cannot be con- 
verted to other fuels, though commer- 
cial buildings will still be required to 
change from oil to other fuel by July 31. 

The ration allowance in gallons for the 
various categories enumerated in Order 
No. O. C. 12 of the Oil Controller, and 
the new allowances, are given below (with 
previous allowance shown in brackets) : 

A—240 to 324 (300-380). 

B—352 to 464 (440-580). 

B:—528 to 688 (660-860). 

C—672 to 864 (840—1,080). 

D—1,120 to 1,444 (1,400—1,780) . 

E—1,552 to 2,000 (1,940-2,500). 

Variance in each category is dependent on 
the size of the car. 

Previous requirements that users of 
gasoline with category “A” coupons must 
use the coupons in a specified 3-month 
period are removed. 

Refrigerating and _ Air-Conditioning 
Equipment: Sale and Installation Sub- 
ject to Permit from Controller of Sup- 
plies.—The sale and installation of re- 
frigerating and air-conditioning equip- 
ment has been prohibited, except under 
permit, in writing, from the Controller of 
Supplies, of the Canadian Department of 
Munitions and Supply, by order of the 
Controller dated June 12, 1942, Ottawa. 

The order designates the type of such 
equipment which may be produced, es- 
tablishes regulations governing repairs 
and maintenance, and requires reports 
on monthly production. 

Rice: Standardizing Brands, Size of 
Containers, and Fixing Mazimum 
Prices.—In view of the necessity of mak- 
ing available supplies of imported rice last 
as long as possible, the Canadian Admin- 
istrator of Flour and Cereal Products has 
issued an order standardizing brands, 
setting maximum prices, and specifying 
the mark-up to be used by wholesalers 
and retailers, according to a press release 
issued by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board on June 7, 1942, Ottawa. 

Except for sales to Government depart- 
ments or agencies, rice mills in Canada 
are not permitted to pack rice in con- 
tainers other than those of 10 pounds, 25 
pounds, or 100 pounds or over. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Animal Glue, Powdered or Sheet: 
Temporarily Exempted From Import 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Duty and War Tax From Specified 
Sources—Animal glue, powdered or 
sheet, is exempted from import duty, 
when entered under the British prefer- 
ential and intermediate columns, under 
a new tariff item (No. 23la), and also 
from the 10-percent war exchange tax 
under the intermediate column, effective 
from May 1 to December 31, 1942, in- 
clusive, according to Canadian Customs 
Memorandum Series D No. 47 of June 
18, Ottawa. 


The regular rates under the British 
preferential column are 1714 percent ad 
valorem plus 2 cents per pound (50 per- 
cent discount from United Kingdom), 
and 25 percent plus 5 cents per pound 
under the intermediate column applying 
to imports from the United States and 
other favored nations. The war tax is 
not applicable to imports from British 
sources. Imports under the general col- 
umn are not affected by the ruling, and 
remain subject to the rate of 25 percent 
ad valorem, plus 5 cents per pound, as 
well as to the war exchange and other 
taxes. 

Imported Iron or Steel Containers: 
Regulations Broadened for Entry Free of 
Duties and Taxes.—The regulations gov- 
erning exemptions from import duties 
and taxes for iron or steel containers ex- 
ported from Canada and subsequently 
returned have been extended to apply 
not only to those containing imported 
goods but also to empty containers, and 
consideration will now be given by the 
Department of National Revenue to en- 
tering such containers at another port, 
if it is found impossible to return them 
through the port of exportation, under 
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revised Customs Memorandum WM No. 
61 dated June 15, 1942, Ottawa. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for May 
23, 1942, for previous announcement. ] 


Rubber and Rubber Products: Imports 
for War Purposes Permitted Under Gen- 
eral Permit.—Imports of rubber and rub- 
ber products are permitted entry into 
Canada under general permit No. 2320, 
when intended for use exclusively as 
munitions of war, or in the manufacture 
of munitions of war or other articles 
under contracts made on behalf of the 
United Kingdom, Canada, or their Allies, 
according to Canadian, Customs Memo- 
randum WM No. 48 (Third Revision) of 
June 13, 1942, Ottawa. 

Importers are required to furnish a 
statement on the face of the import 
entry that the rubber products are for 
exclusive use in fulfilling contracts (giv- 
ing the number and date of the contract, 
and the name of the party to the con- 
tract), and that they will not be used 
for any other purpose. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
13, 1942, concerning the requirement of a 


special permit for imports of rubber and 
rubber products in general.] 


Chile 


Economic Conditions 


The Chilean Congress has established 
the single-shift working day in certain 
areas of the Republic, in accordance with 
requests from various worker groups. 
As a result, the long-established custom 








their neighbors. 


fight or die. 


decay.”’ 


her children in the trenches.” 


mercial Attaché at Berlin. 





Keen Comments on World-Economy Today 
(Eighth in a series of excerpts from notable books and speeches] 
“Nazis Are Not Organized Economically for Peace”’ 


The essential economic sterility of the Fascist system is one explanation of its 
aggressiveness. The totalitarians are a group of bandits who have learned no 
useful trade or occupation but are well armed and have no scruples about attacking 


Germany has, under Hitler, thrown away her possibilities of peaceful trade and 
understanding with all the world and has no option but to go forward in the cam- 
paign of aggression. She must not, in Hitler’s words, “export or die’’—she must 


The Nazis are not organized economically for peace. They are not prepared for 
it. They would not know what to do with it 
ever settling down. He must continually create emergencies to retain his control. 

The totalitarian state that has reached its objectives will blow up from internal 
pressure. For this reason there is no limit to be set upon Hitler’s aggression. He 
dare not demobilize his armies or end his war economy. He has promised future 
wars to boys too young to participate in the present struggle. He has written in 
Mein Kampf: “The human race has grown great in war. In peace it would only 


. . . Hitler must prevent things from 








Dr. Ley, head of the Nazi Labor Front, in an especially characteristic outburst, 
| declared in 1938: “In 5 years the German woman, her rifle in her hand, will bear 


At that time Europe was at peace. It probably was the last peace any of us will 
ever see until totalitarianism is destroyed. 

(From “You Can’t Do Business With Hitler,’”’ by Douglas Miller, former U. S. Com- 
Publisher: Little, Brown and Company, Boston.) 
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of the noon siesta may well become past 
history. 

Advocates cf the single shift have 
maintained that work is performed with 
greater efficiency and that transportation 
problems, which have been aggravated 
by the shortage of gasoline, would be 
alleviated by the elimination of the extra 
noontime lay-off. 

Effective June 1, 1942, the single shift 
was made obligatory in Santiago and 11 
suburbs, Valparaiso, Vina del Mar, and 
Concepcion. The time was also set back 
1 hour throughout the Republic for the 
period June 1 to October 1, 1942. Stag- 
gered hours have been established for 
the various groups as follows: 





Enterprises From—, To 
Factories, industries, and related estab- | A. M. P.M. 
lishments, in general 8:00 4:00 


Public administrative offices, semifiscal 

institutions, offices of foreign repre- 

sentatives, wholesalers - - 9:00 5:00 
Banks, credit institutions, insurance 

companies, stock exchanges, com- 





mercial and brokerage offices, the 

reconstruction and development cor- 

porations 9:30 5:30 
Social-welfare institutions 10:00 6:00 
Retail commercial houses 11:00 7:00 
Public libraries and museums 12:00 7:00 
Law courts, notaries, and legal archives ! 8:00 

18:00 a. m. from Nov. 15 to Mar. 31; 11:00 a. m. from 
Apr. 1 to Nov. 14. 


Theaters, motion-picture houses, and 
circuses must close their doors at 11 
p.m. Retailers may open at any hour 
but must close at 7 p. m. except for those 
whose principal business is the sale of 
foodstuffs, in which establishments the 
continuous single-shift working day 
will not be applied to employees. A rest 
period of 30 minutes daily is granted 
under the decree, and it may be ex- 
tended to 1 hour provided it does not 
diminish the effective working day. Ar- 
rangements must be made to provide 
lunches for the personnel at cost prices. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Oats and Barley: Exportation Tem- 
porarily Prohibited.—The exportation of 
oats and forage barley from Chile was 
prohibited by a decree published in the 
Diario Oficial of June 3, 1942. The pro- 
hibition will remain in force until sup- 
plies for domestic consumption return 
to normal. 


Denmark 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exchange of Slovakian Wine for 
Specified Danish Products Proposed.— 
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Because goods can be exchanged be- 
tween Denmark and Slovakia only by 
means of barter arrangements, Danish 
firms have offered to exchange pepsin, 
charcoal, dehydrated products (presum- 
ably foodstuffs), metal products, medici- 
nal herbs, synthetic foodstuffs, rayon 
fabrics, and artificial wool for Slovakian 
wine, according to an announcement 
published in Nachrichten fiir Aussen- 
handel, Berlin. 


Ecuador 


Economic Conditions 


The commercial situation in Ecuador 
improved somewhat during April as both 
imports and exports increased. The prin- 
cipal national products such as cocoa, 
coffee, and rubber were expected to be 
harvested and ready for export early in 
June. As most Ecuadoran agricultural 
products are sold to the United States 
for dollars, a decree of April 28, 1942, 
changing the buying rate of the dollar 
from 14.70 sucres to 13.70 and the selling 
rate from 15.10 sucres to 14.10 meant a 
smaller monetary return in sucres to the 
agriculturist but benefited importers and 
consumers. The decree was issued to 
retard the rapid rise in prices. An 
Executive decree of March 31, 1942, 
fixed prices for molasses, alcohol, and 
derivatives thereof. 


The mission from the United States 
for the rehabilitation of the Province 
of El Oro concluded its investigations in 
April, and that portion of the Ecuadoran 
population which had evacuated the 
Province was encouraged by the Govern- 
ment to return to former homes. A 
technical and agricultural mission made 
its recommendations on ways’ and 
means of increasing Ecuadoran produc- 
tion generally. 


AGRICULTURE 


April is usually the last month of heavy 
rains, and farmers.during that time sow 
crops, prepare the land, and get ready 
for the harvest. The cocoa harvest was 
expected to begin in May and to be fol- 
lowed shortly by the harvest of coffee, 
rubber, rice, and kapok. Of these prod- 
ucts, cocoa and coffee were expected to 
give a smaller yield than in the preced- 
ing year. 

More cocoa was delivered to Guayaquil 
and exported from Ecuador during April 
than during March, but the receipts 
were considerably under those for the 
same period of the preceding year. No 
relief from the existing domestic scarcity 
of coffee was looked for until after the 
start of the harvesting in June. The 
current rice harvest which began in April 
gave promise of an increase in produc- 
tion of 20 percent over that of the 
bumper crop of 1941. Exports of this 
product during the month were greater 
than those for March. Cuba, Venezuela, 
Mexico, Panama, and Bolivia were ex- 
pected to provide Ecuador with its best 
markets for rice. 

The ban placed upon the exportation 
of sugar by the Ecuadoran Government 
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had not been raised by the end of April, 
as the Government was waiting until it 
could obtain more definite data on the 
prospects for the 1942 production of 
sugarcane in order not to run the risk 
of having to authorize importation later 
in the year at higher prices. The price 
for sugar remained stable throughout 
April. 

Argentina has been the principal mar- 
ket for Ecuadoran rubber, but during 
April 1942 the amount exported to Cuba 
was over twice that shipped to Argen- 
tina, Mexico, Chile, and the United 
States also imported Ecuadoran rubber 
during April. Shipments of balsa wood 
to the United States continued on a large 
scale, though they did not reach the 
March figure. It was expected that balsa 
wood would continue to be exported in 
large quantities, as it receives shipping 
priority over all other commodities. 


BoTtH EXPORTS AND IMPORTS INCREASE IN 
FIRST QUARTER 


The total value of Ecuadoran imports 
during the first 3 months of 1942 in- 
creased by 23.9 percent compared with 
the same period of 1941. The increase 
of exports was even greater, or 29.5 per- 
cent. During the period of January to 
March 1942, the value of imports from 
the United States was 75.7 percent of 
total imports, compared with 175.3 per- 
cent for the relative period of 1941; 
whereas 50.1 percent of the value of ex- 
ports were shipped to the United States 
as compared with 77.4 percent during the 
same months of 1941. 


Automotive vehicles, flour, lubricating 
oil and grease, paraffin, and a portion of 
the edible-oil imports were from the 
United States; but lard and most of the 
edible oils were from Argentina. Unusu- 
ally heavy exports to Cuba consisted of 
straw hats, rice, rubber, and a small quan- 
tity of annatto seed. Shipments to other 
countries were petroleum products and 
ivory nuts to Uruguay; bananas and other 
tropical fruits and some rubber to Chile; 
tagua buttons to Venezuela; and cocoa 
and tagua to Argentina. 
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Transport and Communication 


More Plane Flights.—Both the inter- 
national air service north- and south- 
bound and the domestic shuttle service 
between Guayaquil and Quito have in- 
creased the number of plane flights per 


Egypt 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Egyptian Government Becomes Sole 
Buyer of 1942 Wheat Crop.—By an order 
of April 7, 1942, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment required growers to deliver to it 
part of their yield of wheat and simulta- 
neously announced that it would free 
the wheat market after purchasing 900,- 
000 tons. The announcement, however, 
appears to have operated as an incentive 
to growers to withhold their wheat for 
sales to dealers in the expectation that 
the free-market price would be higher 
than the price offered by the Govern- 
ment. 

In an effort to remedy this situation, 
the Egyptian Government, on May 20, 
1942, issued a military order which an- 
nounced that: the Government would 
be the sole buyer of the wheat until Au- 
gust 31, 1942; all private wheat contracts 
made after April 7, 1942, are canceled, the 
contractors being required to surrender 
the wheat concerned to the Government 
at the regular price not later than June 
20, 1942; transportation of wheat between 
Provinces is forbidden without a special 
permit issued by the Ministry of Sup- 
plies; heavy penalties are provided for 
violators of wheat regulations; a gratuity 
of 10 percent of the value of the wheat 
confiscated will be paid to informers, 
whether Government employees or not, 
who reveal illegal wheat transactions. 

The order of May 20 was then modi- 
fied by an order of May 23, 1942, which 
deletes the date “until August 31, 1942” 
and makes it clear that wheat of the 
1942 and previous crops may be sold only 
to the Egyptian Government. 
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The orders of May 20 and May 23, 1942, 
were published in the Journal Officiel on 
those dates. 

Merchants and Manufacturers Must 
Declare Whereabouts of Their Stocks.— 
To effect stricter enforcement of the law 
adopted in 1939 which prohibited hoard- 
ing, the Military Governor of Egypt is- 
sued an order on May 14, 1942, requiring 
all persons trading in the articles spe- 
cifically named in earlier legislation to 
submit to the Egyptian Government a 
statement showing: the name and ad- 
dress of the firm; the articles which the 
firm sells, manufactures, or uses; and 
the addresses of the warehouses in which 
each article is stored. The list of ar- 
ticles include: Wood, coal, liquid com- 
bustibles, iron, paper, chemical ferti- 
lizers, jute, sulfur, wheat, corn, and 
flour made from those grains. The 
order appeared in the Journal Officiel of 
May 14, 1942. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


New Law Adjusts Agricultural Debts. — 
All owners of rural property or cul- 
tivable land and urban estates, who are 
encumbered with one or more mortgages 
contracted before December 31, 1932, 
may request a reduction of their mort- 
gage debts within the conditions pro- 
vided in a law issued on May 12, 1942, 
and published in the Journal Officiel of 
May 14, 1942. 

Any debtor whose total debts exceed 
70 percent of the normal value of his 
property is admitted to the benefits of 
the law. When a reduction of debts is 
permitted it will operate in such a way 
as to bring the total of the debts to an 
amount equal to 70 percent of the normal 
value of the debtor’s estates. 

The law abrogates two laws of 1939 
relative to the settlement of mortgage 
debts, one of which authorized the Gov- 
ernment to guarantee the bonds to be 
issued by the Crédit Hypothecaire Agri- 
cole d’Egypte in the amount of £E3,- 
000,000 for the settlement of mortgage 
debts. 


France 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Secondary Cereals Placed Under Con- 
trol of National Cereal Office—The 
French National Inter-Trade Office for 
Cereals has been given control over the 
entire market for rye, barley, oats, 
maize, buckwheat, rice, dari, millet, 
canary-grass, sorghum, as well as brans 
and waste of these cereals, by law No. 
2651 published in the Journal Officiel. 

All of the functions and powers of this 
office for control of production, sale, 
price, importation and exportation of 
wheat have been extended to the above 
secondary cereals. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 25, 1941, for announcement of the estab- 
lishment of the National Cereal Office, re- 
placing the National Wheat Office, and the 


extension of its control to rye, Oats, barley, 
and corn.] 


Replacement Fuels: General Commis- 
sion Created.—A General Commission of 
Replacement Fuels has been created in 
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France to study and propose measures 
to develop production, increase the out- 
put, and improve conditions of utiliza- 
tion of all products and forms of energy 
suitable for replacing petroleum deriva- 
tives, by decree No. 3140 published in the 
Journal Officiel. 

The Commission is made up of the fol- 
lowing four sections and a Council to 
direct their activities: (1) solid fuels for 
gasogenes; (2) synthetic fuels; (3) alco- 
hol; and (4) gaseous fuels. These sec- 
tions will operate in conjunction with 
the newly created trade-organization 
committees for such products. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Flax Straw: Special Tax on Sales Im- 
posed.—A tax of 10 francs per 100 kilo- 
grams has been imposed in France on all 
transactions in flax straw, for the bene- 
fit of extension and improvement of flax 
production, by an order published in the 
Journal Officiel. 

Superior Council on Supplies Estab- 
lished.—A Superior Council on Supplies 
has been created ‘n France, under the 
Secretariat of State for Supplies, by law 
No. 3136 published in the Journal Officiel. 

This Council is charged with giving ad- 
vice on all questions submitted by the 
Secretariat of State for Supplies, espe- 
cially on plans for rationing and distri- 
bution. 

Additional Trade Organization Com- 
mittees Formed.—Additional organiza- 
tion committees or sections for the fol- 
lowing industries and trades have been 
formed in France by decrees recently 
published in the Journal Officiel (just 
received, and not hitherto announced): 
fuels for gasogenes (decree No. 2298 of 
May 29, 1941); new textile fibers (decree 
No. 2730 of July 1, 1941); graphic and 
plastic arts (decree No. 2762 of July 7, 
1941); fats and oils of animal or vege- 
table origin, oil seeds, and similar items, 
for foodstuffs or industrial use (decree 
No. 2887 of July 13, 1941); shellfish cul- 
ture (decree No. 2906 of July 12, 1941); 
distilleries using materials of agricul- 
tural origin (decree No. 3137 of July 17, 
1941); solid combustibles for gasogenes 
(decree No. 3141 of July 17, 1941); syn- 
thetic fuels (decree No. 3142 of July 17, 
1941); aeronautic industry (decree No. 
3294 of August 11, 1941); construction 
materials, sanitary apparatus, castings 
for buildings (decree No. 3404 of August 
11, 1941). 

Intertrade Groups Formed Under Sec- 
retary of State for Agriculture.—Sev- 
eral intertrade groups have been estab- 
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lished in France, under the Secretary of 
State for Agriculture, to regulate pro- 
duction, distribution, storage, price fixing, 
and, in some cases, importation and use 
of the following agricultural products, by 
laws published recently in the Journal 
Officiel (just received) : oilseeds and fruits 
(Law No. 3303 of August 6, 1941) ; flowers 
and plants for perfumes from the “Grasse 
region” (Law No. 3408 of July 16, 1941); 
and flax and scutched flax (Law No. 
3108 of July 22, 1941). 


French Cameroun 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


French Equatorial Africa Placed Under 
Customs Regime of French Cameroun; 
Customs Boundary Removed.—Effective 
January 1, 1942, the entire territory of 
French Equatorial Africa has been placed 
under the customs regime of French Cam- 
eroun, by orders of January 12, 1942, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of French 
Cameroun on January 15 and of French 
Equatorial Africa on March 1. 

All import and export taxes applicable 
in French Cameroun will apply to foreign 
imports into, and exports to foreign coun- 
tries from French Equatorial Africa. 
Trade between these colonies is exempt 
from duties. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 6, 1941, for announcement of placing 
of Woleu-N’Tem, a Department of French 
Equatorial Africa, under customs regime of 
French Cameroun.] 


French Equatorial 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gold: Proportional Mining Tar Re- 
duced.* 


French Equatorial 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Peanuts, Sesame, Palm Nuts and Oil, 
Coffee, Cacao, Rubber: Export Duties In- 
creased.—Export duties on a number of 
native products have been increased in 
French Equatorial Africa, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1942, by order No. 2543 of De- 
cember 27, 1941, published in the Journal 
Officiel of that colony on January 1, 1942. 
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The new rates are as follows, in per- 
cent ad valorem (former rates in paren- 
theses): Peanuts, shelled or unshelled, 
and sesame, 5 (3); palm nuts, 6 (3); 
palm and palm-kernel oils, 4 (3); coffee, 
in the bean or in the husk, 2.75 (2); and 
rubber, 13 (8). 

The export duty of 394 francs on cacao, 
in the bean or husk, is to be aSsessed on 
1,000 net kilograms, instead of 100 net 
kilograms, as formerly. 

Gold: Exempted from Export Sales 
Taz.* 

Palm Nuts: Export Standards Estab- 
lished.* 

Palm Oil: Export Standards of Quality 
Established.* 

Rubber: Export Standards of Quality 
and Labeling Established.—Standards of 
quality and labeling for rubber exported 
from French Equatorial Africa have been 
established, effective March 1, 1942, by 
order No. 21 of January 5, published in 
the Journal Officiel of that colony on 
February 1, 1942. 


French West 
Africa 


Transport and Communication 


Tax Established on Ship or Aircraft 
Passengers.—A tax, effective from Janu- 
ary 1, 1942, on embarkations and dis- 
embarkations of passengers arriving at 
and departing from Dakar by vessel or 
by aircraft was established by resolution 
No. 4059 F., of November 17, 1941, 
published in the Journal Officiel de 
l'Afrique Occidentale Francaise of De- 
cember 6, 1941. The tax is collectible 
directly from the shipping and aviation 
companies. Revenues from the tax on 
Sea-borne passengers go to the special 
fund of the Port of Dakar; the tax on 
air travelers is paid into the Treasury of 
French West Africa. For passengers of 
shipping companies the rates vary ac- 
cording to class of passenger: First class, 
50 francs; second, 25 francs; third, 15 
francs. For air passengers the tax is 50 


francs. 
India 


Transport and Communication 


Construction 


Realinement of Highway to Kabul.— 
Among many improvements which are 
being made in the communications be- 
tween India and the neighboring coun- 
tries is a realinement of the road to 
Kabul, Afghanistan, British press reports 
state. This road runs along the Kabul 
River Valley. 

The work now being executed will 
shorten the route between Peshawar and 
Kabul (at present 195 miles) by more 
than 30 miles and will make available an 
all-weather road. Between 4,000 and 
6,000 Afghan laborers are said to be en- 
gaged on the work. 

This realinement will avoid the diffi 
cult stretch through the Lataban Pass, 
which reaches 18,000 feet above sea level 
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and is snow-bound for part of the year. 
The new route is being cut through the 
precipitous gorge at Tangigharu between 
Jalalabad and Kabul. 


Japan 
Transport and Communication 


Undersea Tunnel.—The new undersea 
tunnel between Shimonoseki, on the 
mainland of Japan, and Moji, on the 
island of Kyushu, was recently opened, 
states the European press. 

An initial trial run was made by an 
electric locomotive, and a regular service 
through the tunnel was scheduled to be- 
gin in June, about 4 months earlier than 
originally planned. 

New Railway Lines.—Construction on 
nine new railway sections in various 
parts of Japan was slowed down im- 
mediately when the country went to war, 
states the European press, but construc- 
tion on other railways was speeded up. 

These are an extension of the Hako- 
date-Kikonai line to Fukuyama, 20 miles, 
on the most southerly point of the island 
of Hokkaido, to reach the manganese- 
ore deposits in the district; the Shibu- 
kawa-Naganohara branch, 28 miles, of 
the Tokyo-Niigata main line in an iron- 
ore district, on the main island, Honshu; 
and the Sonobe-Sasayama line, 21 miles, 
between the main lines from Kyoto and 
Osaka to the north coast in central 
Honshu, through silicon deposits. 

These three lines, all through rather 
difficult country, have been ordered to be 
completed within 2 years—a year earlier 
than the original plan. 


Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Petroleum Products: Rates of Special 
Import Tariff Not to be Increased to Cor- 
respond to French Changes.* 
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Newfoundland 


Economic Conditions 


The boom in trade created by defense 
activity continues, but it is becoming 
evident that the volume of business may 
be considerably curtailed by the effect of 
shipping difficulties on imports. The 
island has experienced no important 
shortages, but it is very largely depend- 
ent on supplies brought in from abroad, 
and the scarcity of cargo space has re- 
sulted in some delays and inconvenience. 

Merchants coming in to St. John’s 
from the outports this spring for the 
customary replenishing of stocks found 
goods scarce and high-priced, and their 
reactions were expressed in a demand 
for some form of price control. This was 
imposed in May, with the promulgation 
of a government order establishing a 
ceiling for a considerable number of food 
products at the level of May 2. Previ- 
ously only milk prices had been con- 
trolled, at the level of December 15, 
1941. (For details see ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 27.) 

(Consumption control has not yet been 
imposed except for rubber tires, though 
importers of certain materials, machin- 
ery, steel, and similar items are required 
to submit their needs to the Supplies De- 
partment for review if they desire the 
Government’s assistance in obtaining 
priorities in Canada or the United States. 


CopFISH CATCH LIKELY To BE SMALL 


The outlook still is for some reduction 
in the activity of the summer’s cod- 
fishery, which is normally the island’s 
chief industry and main support of the 
population. The most important branch 
of this trade is the shore catch, which 
is handicapped this year by the active 
demand for labor in other occupations. 
The scarcity of suitable fishing vessels 
is also a difficulty, along with the short- 
age of cargo space for the disposal of 
the catch in foreign markets. Portugal 
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Efficiency on Busy British 
Railways 
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The railways of the United King- 
> dom are carrying enormous quan- 
» tities of freight and are using less 
> engine power than usual to do it, 
> according to reports in the British 
> press. Few new engines have been 
> built because the steel was needed 
> for war weapons. In addition, en- 
‘ gines were lost in France, a number 
> have gone to the Soviet Union, and 
» others have been loaned for use in 
> factory sidings. 
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088,461 loaded car miles were oper- 
ated during a recent month, which 
exceeded the 1929 pre-war peak in 
railway carryings by 11,557,632. 
The Central Wagon Control sees 
that more than a million cars con- 
trolled by the British railways are 
where they are wanted when they 
are wanted. 

Every mile of line and every 
available car is pressed into service 
to feed the factories and furnaces 
of Britain. Little-used routes have 
been adapted to increase line ca- 
pacity and to relieve overburdened 
main lines. 
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and Spain, which are the most impor- 
tant takers of high-grade fish, have so 
far provided ships to carry their pur- 
chases, but it is not clear that they will 
be able to continue. 


The Newfoundland Fisheries Bureau 
is again giving attention to the possi- 
bility of converting the industry from 
salt to processed lines which could be 
sold to better advantage in the nearer 
markets. 


The annual spring sealing expedition 
is reported to have resulted this year in 
a catch of only 4,698 pelts (from hair 
seals), a relatively unimportant figure. 
Only three ships participated, a fourth 
having been lost at sea. 


Wage Scales Increased 


The tribunal which has been investi- 
gating the labor situation among the 
longshoremen and other groups con- 
cerned in recent labor disputes has 
handed down decisions providing for an 
upward revision in the wage scale to take 
care of the increase in the cost of living. 
The new rate which has been estab- 
lished will be adjusted hereafter in ac- 
cordance with the official cost-of-living 
index. Estimation of the change will 
be made on April 15 and October 15 of 
each year, and, when it is in excess of 
5 percent, the new normal rate will be 
raised or lowered accordingly. 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Surplus Will Probably Set 
Record.—If imports are not curtailed, it 
appears likely that the government’s 
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revenue will continue to set new records. 
In the fiscal year ending June 30, a sur- 
plus of as much as $10,000,000 may be 
recorded, or nearly as much as the total 
of revenue recorded in some depression 
years. The change in the government’s 
financial position reflects the transfor- 
mation of the island’s economic situation 
in the past year of extraordinary de- 
fense activity. The decline in business 
failures was also notable during the en- 
tire first quarter of 1942. Only two were 
reported, with liabilities of $6,800—a far 
smaller figure than has been recorded 
for any comparable period in the past 5 
years. 

Savings deposits, which were rather 
slow to reflect the gain in employment, 
are reported to have risen in recent 
months, though the sale of war savings 
certificates is also taking a portion of 
the increase in workers’ income. 


Transport and Communication 


New Air Line Operating.—Commer- 
cial air service has begun connecting St. 
John’s and other parts of the island with 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, and Moncton, New 
Brunswick. Connections are available 
from these latter points to the United 
States and other centers in Canada. 

A Transportation Control Board has 
been established, consisting of three 
members, including the chairman, ap- 
pointed by the Newfoundland Railway, 
and oné member each appointed by the 
Departments of Public Works and Nat- 
ural Resources, the Food Controller, the 
Customs Office, and the Board of Trade. 


Wartime Commodity Controls. 


Sale of Salt Under Government Con- 
trol—Under regulations entitled “The 
Defence (Salt Control) Regulations No. 
2, 1942,” all persons carrying on business 
which includes the sale of any salt are 
required to make returns, in writing, to 
the Chairman of the Newfoundland Fish- 
eries Board, regarding such sales, accord- 
ing to the Newfoundland Gazette of June 
9, 1942, St. John’s. 

Particulars are required by June 20, 
1942, for each and every sale of more 
than one hogshead of salt, as to the name 
and address of the buyer, place of deliv- 
ery, contract or purchase price, whether 
mineral or solar salt, and whether sold 
for cash or on credit terms, for the pe- 
riod from April 15 to May 30, 1942, inclu- 
sive, and weekly thereafter, beginning 
June 8. 

Penalties are provided for failure to 
comply with the regulations. 
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Nicaragua 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange and Finance—Foreign ex- 
change appeared to be available in suffi- 
cient quantities to meet normal demands. 
The volume of unpaid dollar drafts held 
by the banks appears to continue its de- 
cline. 

Currency circulation at the end of 
April was Slightly less than 19,000,000 
cordobas. Silver coins are to be put 
into circulation again after being called 
in. 


Reunion 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


General Sales Tax Imposed.—A general 
Sales tax of 0.50 percent has been estab- 
lished in Reunion, effective January 1, 
1942, on most commercial transactions 
including the importation of goods, by 
order No. 2052 S. G. of December 29, 1941, 
published in the Journal and Bulletin 
of December 30. 

Special Turn-over Tax (Collected An- 
nually on Commercial Operations, Im- 
portation or Exportation) Revised —The 
rates of the special turn-over tax, es- 
tablished by order No. 1958 C. D. of De- 
cember 15, 1941, on annual commercial 
operations and operations of importa- 
tion and exportation exceeding 100,000 
francs, has been revised by order No. 
2051 S. G. of December 29, 1941, pub- 
lished in the Journal and Bulletin of 
December 30, effective from January 1, 
1942.* 

Casks Imported Filled With Wine or 
Other Beverages Reserved for Reexpor- 
tation.* 


St. Pierre and 
Miquelon 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Bureau of Economic Affairs Estab- 
lished.—A Bureau of Economic Affairs, 
composed of three Services, has been es- 
tablished in St. Pierre and Miquelon by 
order No. 76 of February 7, 1942, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of that col- 
ony for February 15 and 28. 

The three Services are: (1) Service of 
Agricultural and Industrial Production; 
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‘ Departments Begin 
: “V-Mail” Service 


More speedy mail deliveries to 
and from United Staes armed 
services in the chief advantage of 
the new “V-Mail” service recently 
inaugurated jointly by the Post 
Office, War, and Navy Depart- 
ments. The service consists of 
micro-film photographic copies of 
letters which are written on special 
sheets. The copies are given 
special attention by forwarding 
agencies. 

Under the new plan, 150,000 
filmed V-Mail letters occupy the 
space of one mail sack, weighing 
45 pounds. For contrast, 150,000 
ordinary one-sheet letters weigh 
2.575 pounds, filling 37 mail sacks. 
The V-Mail letters, even when un- 
photographed, weigh only 1,500 
pounds, requiring but 22 mail sacks. 

The War and Navy Departments 
are to determine which letters will 
be filmed, and which sent as ordi- 
nary mail. The special sheets re- 
quired are now stocked in 20 of 
the Nation’s largest post offices and 
will be distributed to all post offices, 
no matter how small. Five million 
sheets have also been sent to armed 
forces overseas. 

Complete privacy is assured, 
even when the letters are filmed, 
since the process is entirely me- 
chanical. However, the letters are 
subject to censorship. Postage 
will be at the usual rates for ci- 
vilians, and free to members of the 
armed forces. 
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(2) Service of Supply and Exchange Con- 
trol; and (3) Service of Labor and Un- 
employment. 

Office of Supplies Created.—An Office 
of Supplies has been created in St. Pierre 
and Miquelon, to assure the assignment 
of foodstuffs from one department to an- 
other within St. Pierre and Miquelon, or 
among the various Free French terri- 
tories, by order No. 90 of February 17, 
1942, published in the Journal Officiel of 
that colony for February 15 and 18. 

This office is to assure, by any means, 
the supplying of local commerce when 
normal processes of supply are insuffi- 
cient, and may be authorized to buy from 
or sell to the public, or to build up stocks 
of foodstuffs. 


Sweden 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Private Barter Agreement Concluded 
with France.—A private barter agree- 
ment was recently concluded between 
the Swedish Foreign Barter Corporation 
(Sveriges Utrikeshandels Kompensations 
A/B) and French interests in both occu- 
pied and unoccupied France, governing 
barter transactions between France and 
Sweden during a coming 12-month pe- 
riod, presumably effective June 1, 1942, 
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according to a report of June 8, 1942, 
from Stockholm. The trade involved in 
this barter arrangement totals 12,000,000 
crowns each way, which represents about 
one-sixth of normal pre-war French- 
Swedish trade. One third of the French 
exports to Sweden will consist of wines 
and spirits and the remainder will be 
mainly luxury goods. Swedish exports 
to France will be composed chiefly of 
pulp and paper, together with some ma- 
chinery, iron and steel. 

Agreement Governing 1942 Trade Con- 
cluded with Slovakia—An agreement 
governing the exchange of goons during 
1942 between Slovakia and Sweden was 
concluded in Bratislava in the early part 
of the year, according to press reports of 
March 16, 1942, from Stockholm. 

Imports into Sweden from Slovakia 
will include lubricants and other mineral- 
oil products, artificial wool yarn, textiles, 
sawn deciduous wood, and metal prod- 
ucts. Swedish exports to Slovakia will 
consist of woodpulp, ball bearings, ma- 
chinery, and similar commodities. Pay- 
ments will be made, as hitherto, in free 
exchange. 

Most-favored-nation treatment will 
continue to be applied with respect to 
duties and other fees, originating as a 
result of the exchange of goods between 
the two countries. Swedish imports from 
Slovakia are said to have totaled 9,600,000 
crowns in 1941, while exports to Slovakia 
amounted to 2,300,000 crowns. 


Tunisia 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Preserved Foods: Trade Committee of 
Industries and Commerce Formed.* 

Wood: Trade Committee of Industries 
Established.* 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Dates: Special Export Taxes Estab- 
lished.* 

Capsicum: Price-Equalization Taz Es- 
tablished.* 
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Union of South 
Africa 


Transport and Communication 


New Air Service.—A regular air serv- 
ice between Leopoldville, Belgian Congo, 
and Capetown, South Africa, has been 
inaugurated by the Sabena (Belgian) air 
line. 

The first plane to make the trip, a 
Lockheed 18 equipped to carry 14 pas- 
sengers, left Leopoldville on January 27 
and stopped at four points before reach- 
ing Elizabethville, where the first night 
Was spent. The second-day stops were 
made at two places before reaching 
Johannesburg. On the third day, the 
craft went to Capetown, calling at two 
points enroute. The return journey was 
begun on the fourth day and completed 
on the sixth day. 

Capetown passengers are now able to 
make the round trip in 14 days, allowing 
for a stay of 8 days in the Belgian Congo. 


Uruguay 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Petroleum Lubricants: Ship Suppliers 
Required to Report Stock.—When re- 
questing authority to provision ships with 
petroleum lubricants, the National Ad- 
ministration of Fuel, Alcohol, and Port- 
land Cement, and all firms or individuals 
engaged in the sale of such lubricants, 
must submit a statement of their exist- 
ing stock, with details as to quantity and 
quality, according to a decree of May 21, 
1942, published in the Diario Oficial of 
May 30. 

Rope, Cables, and Similar Articles De- 
clared Prime Necessities.—Rope, cables, 
and similar articles have been added to 
the list of prime necessities, the use and 
sale of which in Uruguay are controlled 
by law No. 10075 of October 23, 1941, ac- 
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Irish Air-Line Business 


Mounts 


Traffic on the Aer Lingus Teo- 
ranta, the Eireann air line with 
headquarters at Dublin, increased 
substantially during the year ended 
March 31, 1942. 

In that period, 10,270 passengers 
were carried, an increase of 2,742 
over the preceding 12 months 
ended March 31, 1941. The planes 
flew 209,372 miles, as compared 
with 173,896 in 1940-41; freight 
carried amounted to 39,555 pounds, 
as compared with 34,855; and the 
percentage of regularity rose from 
87.32 to 93.10. 

The company claims that fares 
have not been increased since the 
outbreak of the war and that, if 
the planes could be obtained, the 
air line could double its present 
passenger traffic. 
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cording to a decree of May 19, 1942, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of May 29. 
[For previous announcements of the list 
of prime necessities the use and sale of which 
are controlled by law No. 10075, see ForEIGN 


COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 24 and June 
13, 1942.] 


Exchange and Finance 


All Imports from United States to Re- 
ceive Controlled Exchange.—The Bank 
of the Republic has announced that until 
further notice importations from the 
United States, Canada, and other Ameri- 
can Republics will be liquidated with ex- 
change at the controlled rate, the same 
as is the case now with Great Britain, 
regardless of the type of merchandise or 
its category. The controlled rate will 
also apply to imports from non-American 
countries with which Uruguay has con- 
ventions and agreements (the latter 
when such countries have exchange 
quotas). 

Imports from other countries will be 
granted exchange at the free rate when 
consisting of products in categories 1 and 
2, and at the compensated rate (20 per- 
cent in excess of the free rate) when 
consisting of products in category 3. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Seed Potatoes: Duty-Free Importation 
Authorized —The duty-free importation 
of a maximum of 3,000 tons of seed po- 
tatoes of the Katahdin, Green Mountain, 
and White Rose varieties by the Servicio 
Oficial de Distribucién de Semillas of the 
Uruguayan Government was authorized 
by two decrees of May 27, published in 
the Diario Oficial of June 8, 1942. 

Brewer’s Barley Seed: 400 Tons Ex- 
empted from Import Duty.—In view of a 
domestic shortage, the importation free 
of customs duties of not more than 400 
tons of brewer’s barley seed, for current 
sowing, is authorized by a _ resolution 
dated May 13, 1942, and published in the 
Diario Oficial of June 1, 1942. The con- 
trol measures established by the Uru- 
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guayan plant sanitary authorities will be 
enforced in respect to the above-men- 
tioned barley-seed importation. 

Explosives: Test and Label Required.— 
All explosives, whether imported or of 
domestic origin, must be submitted to a 
test by the Servicio de Material y Arma- 
mento before they may be placed on sale, 
according to a resolution of May 21, 1942, 
published in the Diario Oficial of June 1. 

Once the sale of an explosive has been 
authorized, the manufacturer or importer 
may not alter its chemical composition. 
Every cartridge, container, or box must 
bear a label with its commercial name and 
the name of the manufacturer. 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exportation of Cement Prohibited Ex- 
cept Under License.—Exportation of ce- 
ment except under license is prohibited 
by resolution No. 158 of the Ministry of 
Finance, issued May 26, 1942, and pub- 
lished in Gaceta Oficial No. 20,806 of 
the same date. A Presidential decree of 
September 12, 1941, provided that the 
exportation or reexportation of necessary 
or restricted materials would be pro- 
hibited except by license granted by the 
Ministry of Finance. Resolution No. 158 
includes cement among the materials 
subject to such restrictions. 


Yugoslavia 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Extensions Planned.—The so- 
called “government” has approved the 
construction of two new railway sections, 
according to European press reports. 

One is the initial section of the pro- 
jected extension of the standard-gage 
Belgrade-Kucevo line toward Kladovo 
on the Danube, as far as Majdanpek, cen- 
ter of iron-ore deposits about 15 miles 
from the present terminus at Kucevo. 

The other is a standard-gage branch 
of the Nish-Prahovo line, from a station 
north of Zajecar westward for about 20 
miles to Bor, center of copper mines. It 
will provide a direct connection with 
Prahovo-Pristaniste, the railway port on 
the Danube. 

In connection with the latter line, it is 
significant that the Bor copper mines 
are the richest in Europe and produce 
nearly a quarter of the total European 
output, exclusive of the Union of Social- 
ist Soviet Republics. 
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Automotive 
Products 


ITaLy CONVERTS MANY TRUCKS TO 
“ELECTRICS” 


Italian commercial vehicles engaged 
on local work are being converted to elec- 
tric operation in increasing numbers, 
British press reports indicate. All new 
cars are equipped with batteries, and it is 
hoped that eventually all these vehicles 
will be electrically driven. 


Gas producers are to be permitted only 
in hilly country, and liquid “gas” will be 
used only by vehicles that are garaged 
more than 110 miles from the nearest 
fuel-distributing center. 

As far as long-distance traffic is con- 
cerned, it is intended to use more gas 
fuel as distribution of natural gas is ex- 
tended. 


BRITAIN RECONDITIONS DISCARDED PARTS 


Steps are being taken in England to 
extend the practice of reclaiming and re- 
conditioning worn and damaged parts 
discarded from vehicles, according to the 
British press. 

There is a shortage of many classes of 
parts which are of a type suitable to 
economic reconditioning, and the reuse 
of old parts on a large scale would ease 
the new-parts situation, prevent the 
present waste of material, and generally 
assist production. 

The technique of reconditioning vehicle 
parts has made great strides in recent 








years, but the information has not been 
widely disseminated to those engaged in 
vehicle maintenance and transport repair 
undertakings. 

The Government, therefore, has ar- 
ranged a series of combined lectures and 
demonstrations by skilled technicians 
at various points in the country for the 
benefit of repairers generally. Special 
films will show the intricate processes of 
reconditioning, and trained experts will 
give demonstrations, working on motor- 
vehicle parts. A further step will be the 
preparation of a number of demonstra- 
tion vans to be sent to the premises of 
vehicle repairers. 


Coal 


OUTPUT IN ALBERTA, CANADA 


Coal mined in Alberta during 1941 
showed an increase of more than 750,000 
tons over 1940 production, and January 
1942 output showed a more than 10- 
percent increase over that of January 
1941. 

The total mined during 1941 came to 
6,970,000 tons, an amount 764,976 tons 
in excess of the 6,205,024 tons mined in 
1940. January 1942 production came to 
828,751 tons, compared with January 
1940 output of 714,479 tons. 

Shipments from Alberta to Ontario 
during 1941 totaled 235,606 tons, an in- 
crease of more than 100,000 tons over 
the amount shipped to that Province dur- 
ing 1940. 





The Beginning of the End 


Chemicals 


GERMANS EXPERIMENT WITH SULFITE LYE 


The Zellstoffabrik Waldhof of Mann- 
heim has been experimenting w.th the 
use of sulfite lye as a binder in the pro- 
duction of fuel briquets, according to the 
European press. The tests have not been 
concluded but promise good results, it is 
stated. 


INDIAN CHLORINE PRODUCTION 


All chlorine used by municipal and 
other water-purification plants during 
the past year was produced in India, ac- 
cording to an official statement. 


FORMALIN PRODUCTION IN IRELAND 


The Eire Emergency Scientific Re- 
search Bureau has erected a formalde- 
hyde plant at Riverstown Distillery in 
cooperation with the Irish Alcohol Fac- 
tories, Ltd. This plant will produce suffi- 
cient formalin to meet essential require- 
ments, and distribution of supplies has 
already begun. 


PALESTINE’S SUPERPHOSPHATE 


The Palestine government will under- 
take to produce locally 12,000 tons of 
superphosphate annually. An order has 
been placed abroad for an amount suffi- 
cient to take care of immediate require- 
ments until full production is reached. 


Construction 


BraAzIL FACING MATERIALS SHORTAGE 


Construction materials are becoming 
increasingly difficult to obtain in Brazil, 
and prices of such materials have risen 
sharply, discouraging new projects. 
The gasoline shortage has created trans- 
portation troubles. 

Crushed stone for mixing in concrete 
has increased in price by 60 percent. A 
cement shortage may develop because of 
the lack of fuel oil for the mills; one of 
the main cement plants in Rio de Ja- 
neiro is working at only one-third 
capacity. 

A shortage of iron reinforcing bars 
has developed quite recently, reportedly 
because large quantities have been di- 
verted to the Government, particularly 
in connection with building activity at 
the new steel plant. 


ACTIVITY IN SAO PAULO 


Construction activity of all types in 
the municipality of Sao Paulo (1,350,000 
population) is still supported by a strong 
demand arising from the continued in- 
dustrial growth of the area. 

Restricted imports of construction 
materials and supplies will tend to cur- 
tail this activity, though a great share 
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of the materials customarily used are 
produced domestically. Costs of these 
materials, however, are rising. 

The number of building permits is- 
sued by the Works Department in March, 
and the total building area covered by 
these permits, showed some improve- 
ment over February. Nevertheless, the 
monthly trend continues downward, in- 
dicating that there may be a check to 
building activities in the near future. 

The following table shows the trend 
during recent months: 





| 
| Total num ber! Total 


Month of permits | covered 
granted | area 

Square meters 
August 1941 1, 393 239, 326 
September 1941 1,311 160, 022 
October 1941 1, 283 179, 967 
November 1941 1,065 144, 064 
December 1941 1,050 177, 988 
January 1942 1,018 142, 670 
February 1942 787 106, 406 
March 1942 946 129, 229 





The volume of permits granted in 
March of this year, 946, compares with 
927 and 1,271 in March 1940 and March 
1941, respectively, while the area covered 
by the permits in March 1942 (129,229 
square meters) compares with 53,566 and 
87,773 square meters in the correspond- 
ing months of 1940 and 1941. Thus the 
March level of construction was favorable 
with respect to the last 2 years, and, if 
the licenses granted are utilized, the 
building area covered will mean a very 
large volume of construction work. 


More BUILDING IN CHILE—CostTs RISE 


The construction industry in Chile was 
even more active in 1941 than in the pre- 
ceding year. Especially in Santiago, the 
growth of the population and the higher 
level of general prosperity created a de- 
mand for more and better houses and 
office buildings. 

Chile produces most of the cement used 
in the country, and lumber production is 
great enough but is hampered by a lack 
of transportation facilities. The Govern- 
ment has invested large sums of money 
in low-cost housing, and private build- 
ing continued all through 1941 as rapidly 
as materials were available. 

Statistics on construction in Chile are 
based on building permits issued in 11 of 
the principal communes of the country. 
In these areas, in 1941, permits were is- 
sued for buildings covering 654,144 square 
meters of land, representing an increase 
of 16,262 square meters over the preced- 
ing year, or 2.5 percent. 

Costs of construction, however, have 
risen rapidly. The total estimate of 
costs in 1940 was 372,800,000 pesos; in 
1941 it was 429,600,000, or 15.2 percent 
greater. All told, building costs have 
risen from 361 pesos per square meter 
in 1935 to 650 pesos per square meter in 
1941. 

The Government is still working to re- 
pair the damage wrought by the 1939 
earthquake in Concepcion and Chillan. 


RELATIVE INACTIVITY IN COLOMBIA 


Construction activities in Colombia are 
in general limited to residential buildings, 
and no important industrial or govern- 
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Ersatz Oil From Rubber 
Tires: “Ingenious,” Those 
Nazis! 


The scientist who invents ways 
to make substitutes for scarce ma- 
terials out of materials which are 
themselves scarce has nothing on 
the Nazi Institute of Lignite and 
Mineral-Oil Research. The Insti- 
tute has discovered a way to make 
gasoline and heavy oil from tires. 

Using a carbonization method to 
treat the rubber, the Institute’s 
precess is said to yield 46 percent 
(by weight) of coke, 35 percent of 
tar, besides smaller amounts of gas 
and fluid. The “tar” is further 
treated by distillation, yielding 
16.8 percent gasoline, 50.7 percent 

. Diesel oil, and 32.3 percent residual 
oils. 

Although the ‘rubber gasoline” 
is said to have high anti-knock 
properties, it also has a high sul- 
phur content, which adds to the 
difficulties of refining. Certain 
resinous substances also remain in 
the products. 

The Diesel and residual oils are 
mixed to give a fuel oil of low 
viscosity, and indications are that 
the mixture could be used to re- 
duce viscosities of fuel oils ob- 
tained from low-temperature coal 
tar. Whether or not the process 
is commercially practicable is not 
indicated by the Institute. 





mental structures are being erected at 
present. 

The Government road-construction 
project for the relief of the banana work- 
ers continues, but is not on a sufficient 
scale to affect the Santa Marta economic 
situation materially. 
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BUILDING PERMITS IN EGYPT 


Building permits issued in Cairo during 
the first quarter of 1942 showed an in- 
crease over the corresponding period of 
1941. Permits to private individuals for 
apartment houses totaled 23 (10 in 1941) 
and to contractors for apartment houses 
27 (25 in 1941). In 1941, 3 permits were 
issued during the first quarter to con- 
tractors for dwellings, while none were 
issued this year. Thus there was a total 
of 50 permits issued during the first 3 
months of this year in Cairo, compared 
with 38 in 1941. ; 

In Alexandria, permits issued declined 
from 42 in the first quarter of 1941 to 30 
in the initial 3 months of this year, per- 
mits to individuals for apartment houses 
falling from 28 to 25 and for dwellings 
from 14 to 5. Total permits in Port Said 
amounted to only five in the period under 
review, an increase of one over the first 
quarter of 1941. 


VIRTUAL “STANDSTILL” SEEN IN PANAMA 


Construction in Panama is likely to ap- 
proach a standstill for the duration of 
the war, because of the difficulty of 
getting building materials for projected 
private residences and office buildings. 

Under an agreement between Panama 
and the United States signed in May, 
however, certain types of construction, 
particularly road building, will receive 
greater attention. The United States will 
assume the cost of a concrete highway to 
Rio Hato, and appropriations have been 
made for the construction or mainte- 
nance of other roads. A bridge or tunnel 
across the Canal will be built as soon as 
the present emergency ends; certain har- 
bor and river facilities will be improved; 
and a right-of-way will be granted for 
the construction of an oil pipe line at 
points agreed upon by both Governments. 


DOWNHILL TREND IN URUGUAY 


Building activities in Uruguay con- 
tinued to decline in May, the rate of 
construction being estimated at some 35 
percent below that of a year earlier. 

















“Smoke gets in their Eyes!” 
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One reason was the shortage of iron 
bars for reinforced concrete work, but 
more important were the temporary re- 
adjustments in the Government agencies 
responsible for the distribution of the 
stocks available and the delays in con- 
nection with the issuance of building 
permits. 

During March (last month for which 
full figures are available) the munici- 
pality of Montevideo issued permits for 
470 building projects with a declared 
value of 1,364,725 pesos. While these 
figures are larger than those for the 2 
preceding months, it is calculated that 
by May building activity had reached its 
lowest level since the outbreak of the 


war. as 


STRICT MEASURES TAKEN IN ALGERIA 


Algeria, which is one of the leading 
cork-producing areas of the world, re- 
cently imposed restrictions on the sale 
of cork and, with certain exceptions, 
declared null and void all outstanding 
contracts. 

Sales of corkwood from lands belong- 
ing to the Mohammedan Church are ex- 
cluded, provided there is a_ sales 
contract for a term of 9 years or more. 

In the future, private owners may 
make sales and settle prices only with 
buyers, whether individuals or com- 
panies, who are officially recognized as 
such—and only for the allotment which 
the buyer has been authorized to pur- 
chase. This quantity is regulated on the 
basis of previous purchases in Algeria 
and Tunisia during the 5 years 1936-40. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 
BRAZIL’s EQUIPMENT IMPORTS 


Imports of electric generators and 
motors by Brazil totaled 2,172 tons in 
1941, according to press reports. This 
Was an increase of approximately 36 
percent over the 1940 total of 1,517 tons. 
During the same period, imports of elec- 
trical fittings and instruments increased 
from 4,765 to 6,403 tons. 


New Hypro PLAN IN NEw ZEALAND 


A new scheme to utilize the water of 
Lake Waikaremoana has been announced 
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by the New Zealand Minister of Public 
Works, according to press reports. 


A hydroelectric station, built 1,115 feet 
below the surface of the lake and draw- 
ing its power from the lake, was opened 
at Tuai in 1929. Construction of a sec- 
ond power station, estimated to cost 
nearly £NZ1,000.000, was started 4 years 
ago at a point 365 feet below Tuai. This 
involves the building of an artificial lake 
of about 80 acres to collect the water 
discharged from Tuai. The water is to 
be brought through a 134-mile tunnel 
and siphoned across a swamp to the 
powerhouse. 


At present most of the water flowing 
from the lake finds its way into the out- 
let stream by seepages. A project to 
control this was started in 1935 but was 
abandoned by order of the Minister of 
Public Works because of dangerous work- 
ing conditions. Under the plan just an- 
nounced, which is similar to the 1935 
scheme, it is proposed to sink a shaft 
and to tunnel into the lake approxi- 
mately 60 feet below the surface and at 
some distance from the present outlet. 
In this way water from the entire lake 
will be tapped, rather than the seepages 
alone. With control of the water thus 
established, it will be possible to build 
another powerhouse between the lake 
and Tuai. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


More Lanp Now FARMED IN BELGIUM 


The area devoted to agriculture in 
Belgium has been further enlarged by 
5 to 10 percent for the present crop year, 
after having been expanded in 1940-41. 
The planned increases amount to 35,000 
hectares (hectare=2.471 acres) for 
wheat, 25,000 hectares for rye, 20,000 
hectares for potatoes, and 9,000 hectares 
for sugar beets. If successfully har- 
vested these acreages would suffice to 
render Belgium independent of imports 
of the above-mentioned products, say 
European press reports. 


It is also pointed out that last fall a 
change in the agricultural structure of 
the country was initiated by the “Bel- 
gian government,” leading to an increase 
of 31,600 hectares in the wheat area 
while the areas for rye, barley, and po- 
tatoes were expanded by 10,200, 6,000, 
and 29,600 hectares respectively. The 
rise in agricultural production resulting 
from this step brought about a marked 
improvement in the Belgian food situa- 
tion despite the fact that weather con- 
ditions were not favorable during the 
1940-41 season. 


Coffee 


BraZziu’s 1941 Exports 


Final statistics for coffee exports from 
Brazil for 1941, by country of destination, 
with comparative figures for 1940, have 
been announced by the Departmento 
Nacional do Café as follows: 
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Country of destination 1940 | 1941 


se 

Bags of 6 | | Bags of 60 
kilograms | kilograms 

| 

| 

| 


Algeria 186, 197 ‘ 
Egypt 96, 930 | 48, 550 
French Morocco 42,076 |__-- 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 33, 459 | 36, 750 
Tunisia 5, 791 
Union of South Africa 98, 970 129, 748 
Tangier &, 265 1, 657 
Other Africa | 8, 632 | 13, 087 
Canada 87, 880 | 52, 002 
United States 8,886,528 | 9, 804, 811 
Other North and Central | 

America 12 | 1, 425 
Argentina 404, 167 | 441, 876 
Chile | 74, 402 | 74, 592 
Paraguay | 2, 720 | 1, 000 
Uruguay | 50, 036 | 38, 423 
Other South America } 316 1,101 
Hedjaz | 30, 000 13, 500 
Traq.-- | 21, 100 | 11, 000 
Japan | $1,141 | &, 785 
Palestine 36, 374 
Syria 27, 061 
Turkey 19, 254 16, 800 
Other Asia 12, 948 | 16, 800 
Germany 63, 188 | 124 
Belgium-Luxemburg 150, 050 | 
Denmark 32, 364 | 
Spain | 5, 339 | 82, 628 
Finland | 170, 961 | 117, 505 
France | 864, 898 | 15 
Gibraltar 5, 500 | 5, 750 
Greece 52, 052 | 
Netherlands | 45, 377 
United Kingdom 7,099 | 110 
Iceland 5, 490 9, 975 
Italy 159, 380 | ‘ 
Yugoslavia 15, 672 
Norway | 58, 931 | 
Portugal 26, 220 | 487 
Rumania. 5, 620 | 
Sweden 124, 448 | 65, 623 
Switzerland 26, 725 | 1, 400 
Turkey 51, 902 | 56, 650 
Other Europe I 8, 024 2, 392 

12, 053, 499 11, 054, 566 





1 Includes ships’ stores. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


POTATO PRODUCTION IN CANARY ISLANDS 


For many years previous to World 
War II, the Grand Canary Island en- 
joyed a lucrative trade in importing 
Irish seed potatoes and exporting the 
resultant crop to England, where, as a 
winter product, it brought a good price. 

A shipment of 600 tons of Irish seed 
potatoes was received in February, the 
first such lot in many months. The 
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Spanish military authorities in control 
distributed the seed to farmers, one of 
the rules being that each farmer must 
buy and plant an equal quantity of 
Spanish seed potatoes due to be received 
from the mainland. It appears that 
little of the local crop is saved for seed. 

Even though in former years Grand 
Canary Island produced large quantities 
of potatoes, since last August local con- 
sumers have had great difficulty in buy- 
ing any for home use, as the product 
has been as scarce as on the mainland. 
The January rains are said to have 
rotted a large amount of potatoes in 
the ground. 

In view of local and Spanish needs, 
however, it seems certain that there will 
be no potatoes from the crop in prospect 
for shipment to England or elsewhere. 

Potato exports from the Grand Ca- 
nary Island during recent years were as 
follows: 





he Net weight, in 
Year metric tons 


1937 8, 850 
1938 6, 000 
i939 : 5, 000 
1940. , 7,000 
1941___ A : Nil. 





ARGENTINA'S FRESH-FRUIT SHIPMENTS 


The following table shows exports of 
fresh fruits from Argentina during the 
first 4 months of 1942 as compared with 
the corresponding period in 1941: 





January-—A pril— 


Kind - 
1941 1942 
Kilograms | Kilograms 

Plums 527, 063 417,051 
Apricots 5, 022 

Peaches 526, 742 | 125, 180 
A } ples 2, 238, 560 2, 345, 200 
Melons_ - 276, 535 | 161, 533 
Quinces 2, 980 | 

Nectarines. - 13, 761 | 

Pears 9, 535, 532 5, 091, 352 
Cirapes 4, 986, 049 3, 657, 295 


Total 18, 112, 244 11, 797, 611 
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Teapots to Tin Hats: 
Britain’s Manifold Con- 


versions 


From teapots to tin hats, from 
boys’ caps to bullets, and from 
shoes to torpedoes—these are 
samples of some of the most 
recent conversions of British 
industry. 

Their peacetime products were 
far apart, but airplane compo- 
nents are now being made with 
equal facility by a roller- and ice- 
skate factory and by a hairpin 
factory. A beauty-cream maker, 
now less interested in preserving 
the complexion than in preserving 
life, has transferred his efforts to 
the production of anti-gas and 
medicated ointments—and a wall- 
paper mill is busy filling shells, the 
cases for which were made by 
silversmiths. 

Since Britain went to war, 
thousands of plants previously 
engaged in making civilian goods 
have converted to war production, 
and this number has been greatly 
increased during the past 6 months 
through the activities of the Board 
of Trade’s Factory and Storage 
Premises Control, say press 
reports. 

Emphasis is being placed upon 
the importance of the work that 
can be done by the small manu- 
facturers, as well as those with 
large factories, in keeping the war 
machine rolling. 
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Of the 11,797,611 kilograms of fresh 
fruit shipped during the period from 
January to April 1942, Brazil took 6,697,- 
796 kilograms, compared with 9,666,913 
kilograms during the same period of 
1941, and Uruguay 188,940 kilograms 
compared with 8,370 kilograms in the 
corresponding period of 1941. 


POTATOES AS FODDER IN DENMARK 


A Danish Government committee, re- 
porting on the use of potatoes as fodder 
for animals, says that this ground 
crop, either raw or cooked, is good for 
horses. Pigs, however, are particular 
and need their potatoes boiled, if they 
are to produce pork of high quality. 
Trials show that potato yield per acre 
is twice that of grain and that it is espe- 
cially advantageous to grow the roots in 
poor soil. This results in a double ad- 
vantage—better hog-raising and more 
feed for the porkers, proportionately, 
than can be raised for cattle. 

Successful experiments have been 
made with potato cookers and the Danish 
committee recommends that a propa- 
ganda scheme be devised to encourage 
cultivation of potatoes and their greater 
use as fodder. Cooperative unions are 
asked to set up means to finance these 
enterprises; it should not be difficult to 
get necessary capital from Danish banks. 
The Government is urged to appropriate 
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60,000 Danish crowns for educational 
work among agricultural unions concern- 
ing cultivation, boiling, and feeding of 
potatoes as fodder. Half the sum will 
be used for printing and distributing a 
pamphlet recommending growth and use 
of the roots on farms. 


IRISH POTATO SHORTAGE FORCES FACTORY 
SHuT-DOwNn 


Distillation of alcohol from potatoes 
has ceased at the Carndonagh Industrial 
Alcohol Factory, in Eire, where produc- 
tion had been resumed in January. The 
factory, which used about 40 tons of 
potatoes per day and had a daily capac- 
ity of 1,000 gallons of alcohol, was com- 
pelled to close because of a potato 
shortage. About 40 workers have been 
affected. 


Grain and Products 
ALCOHOL FROM WHEAT IN AUSTRALIA 


Plans are under way in Australia to 
produce power alcohol from _ surplus 
wheat, according to reports which indi- 
cate that as soon as arrangements have 
been concluded distillery sites will be 
selected in wheat-growing areas. 


CANADIAN DISTILLERS USING GRAIN 


To relieve the molasses shortage, wheat 
will be used as a raw material by Cana- 
dian distillers of industrial alcohol. Ac- 
cording to official estimates, between 
2,000,000 and 3,000,000 bushels of wheat 
will be needed annually for this purpose. 


FODDER SITUATION IN DENMARK 


Activities of factories making molasses 
fodder in Denmark have recently in- 
creased, according to the press. They 
had produced 11,000 short tons of that 
product by May 15, 1942—-which is more 
than half of the total production in 
1941. 


This has been caused by the fodder ar- 
rangement made by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture on account of the grain situa- 
tion. All operators of small farms are 
to be supplied with molasses fodder in- 
stead of grain for use in feeding animals. 


The fodder generally consists of 50 
percent of liquid molasses, 33 percent of 
meal made of oat hulls, and about 17 
percent of wheat bran. On account of 
this extra production, the factories will 
be granted the necessary quantities of 
raw materials. 


This fodder will have the same con- 
sistency as that supplied to horses, which 
are not kept at farms. The price will 
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also be the same—26 Danish crowns 
per 100 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds). (When freight and profit to 
middlemen have been added the con- 
sumers will in most cases have to pay 
about 27 crowns per 100 kilograms.) 


Meats and Products 


CoMPULSORY HoG RAISING IN SLOVAKIA 


Hog raising is now compulsory in Slo- 
vakia for all farmers who own more than 
1 hectare (hectare=2.471 acres) of arable 
land, according to a notice published by 
the Slovak Livestock Syndicate. 

The number of hogs that farmers must 
raise, feed, and sell is computed on the 
basis of acreage and live weight of hogs 
sold, with the proviso that hogs disposed 
of to the syndicate weight not less than 
110 kilograms (kilogram=2.204 pounds). 
Farmers must also provide by home pro- 
duction the meat and fat required by 
their families and employees. 

One hog of at least 110 kilograms must 
be sold by every farmer in cases where 
the farmer has not more than four (in 
good farming districts not more than five 
or six) members of the household per 
hectare. 


Irrespective of the district and num- 
ber in his household, a farmer must raise, 
feed, and sell at fixed intervals 25 kilo- 
grams of hogs for every additional hec- 
tare of arable land which he possesses. 
For such additional compulsory sales, 
shoats and smaller pigs of not less than 
20 kilograms may be used. 

As an incentive for additional hog rais- 
ing the syndicate has established a pre- 
mium of 1 Slovak crown ($0.0344 United 
States currency) per kilogram provided 
such hogs weigh more than 110 kilo- 
grams. 

The syndicate instruction forbids 
slaughter of breeding sows and boars ex- 
cept under special permission. 


Sugar and Products 


FINLAND’S SuGAR-BEET Crop 


The final estimate of the 1941 Fin- 
nish sugar-beet crop indicates a total 
of 44,000 short tons, with between 4,- 
400 and 5,500 tons regarded as lost on 
account of the early and severe frost 
which interrupted the harvest. This 


estimate compares with a sugar-beet 
harvest of about 97,000 tons in 1937. 

Sugar content of the beets was said 
to be satisfactory, and sugar output 
of 4,400 to 5,500 tons was expected. 
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“Ghosts of Forgotten Ac- 
tions”: Desert Salvage 
from Last War 


A shade of the past appeared on 
an Arabian desert recently, pro- 
viding a grim reminder of the thin 
strand of years connecting World 
Wars I and II. 

Part of a Turkish train wrecked 
by Colonel Lawrence in one of his 
dynamiting exploits on the Hedjaz 
Railway in the last war has been 
recovered after 25 years by an 
Australian company of Royal En- 
gineers working in Transjordan. 

The officer commanding the 
company came across the wrecked 
train near Maan during a recon- 
naissance and found that six cars 
were in perfectly sound condition, 
the metal having remained free of 
rust in the dry desert air. 

The cars were dismantled, loaded 
onto trucks, and sent to Haifa, 
where they are now being recon- 
ditioned in the railway shops prior 
to entering service on the Pales- 
tine Railways. 
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Iron and Steel 


VENEZUELAN MINES 


Iron mines in the locality of Capaya, 
State of Miranda, Venezuela, will soon 
start operations with production esti- 
mated at 10,000,000 tons of iron ore a 
year, according to the Argentine press. 
Samples sent to the United States re- 
portedly show the iron to be of excellent 
quality. 


Leather and 
Products 


DENMARK’S NEW TANNING-EXTRACT 
PROJECT 


A new tanning-extract plant is to be 
built at Gribskov, Denmark, by a com- 
pany formed by the Association of Dan- 
ish Leather Manufacturers, indicates the 
European press. The company is capi- 
talized at 600,000 Danish crowns. 

With a capacity of 1,400 tons annually, 
the new plant will supply half the do- 
mestic market requirements in Denmark, 
it is said. Raw materials will be oak 
wood and spruce bark. 

The plant project has received Danish 
Government approval, given in view of 
wartime difficulties encountered in im- 
porting tanning extracts into the nation. 


Swiss FOOTWEAR INDUSTRY HARD HIT 


Effect of the war on the Swiss foot- 
wear industry is described now as 
“catastrophic,” in reports from that na- 
tion. Swiss shoe purchases fell consid- 
erably during the first quarter of 1941, 
and only 20 percent of the footwear 
available was purchased during the 
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period from June through August 1941, 
compared with 70 percent during the 
period preceding May 31. 

The explanation offered was that con- 
sumers had stocked up before the war’s 
outbreak, when rumors of shoe ration- 
ing were circulated. Increased prices 
were also a factor in reduced purchasing. 

Manufacturers were experiencing hide 
shortages during the June—August period 
of 1941, largely because of decreased 
domestic slaughters of cattle but also 
because of greater difficulties in obtain- 
ing navicerts. Hides bound for Switzer- 
land were lying inactive in Europe and 
overseas because of the latter difficulty. 

Retailers’ stocks were depleted, and 
manufacturers were having difficulty in 
filling orders, although consumers had 
stocks on hand because of advance buy- 
ing. Even synthetic materials were hard 
to obtain, since most of these are im- 
ported. 


SoutTH AFRICA’S FOOTWEAR INDUSTRY 
BOOMING 


Output of boots and shoes from South 
African factories is expected to reach an 
average of 900,000 pairs per month if 
present trends continue. Leather fac- 
tories have increased production and shoe 
factories are busy with both military 
and civilian orders. 

British orders for 1,000,000 pairs of 
boots for the armed forces have been 
received, and 60,000 pairs of miners’ boots 
are being produced per month. Civilian- 
population needs are being supplied, and 
orders have been given to South African 
factories for boots for prisoners of war. 

A new factory is being built at Port 
Elizabeth which will be engaged exclu- 
sively in army-boot production. 


Machinery Other 
Than Electrical 


“CONSERVE MATERIALS!"’ NAZIS ORDER 


Necessity for conservation of raw ma- 
terials in the construction of machinery 
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is emphasized in an article published re- 
cently in an official Nazi organ in Ger- 
many. 

It is stated that only a limited num- 
ber of machine parts are subject to heavy 
strain and that therefore all other parts 
can be made of lighter-weight material 
without decreasing the machine’s effi- 
ciency. This policy has been widely 
adopted by the manufacturers of agri- 
cultural machinery. In making plows, 
mowers, threshing machines, and field 
wagons, for example, it has been possible 
to reduce the weight from 30 to 50 per- 
cent without impairing the machine’s 
strength or increasing the cost. In silage 
cutters, motor wagons, and threshing- 
machine frames, savings amounting to as 
much as 80 percent have been effected. 


RUMANIA GETTING FARM MACHINERY FROM 
Nazis 


One thousand tractors and sowers were 
imported by Rumania from Germany in 
1941, according to reports, and an addi- 
tional 2,000 machines were expected to 
be put into operation during the spring 
of 1942. This mechanization is probably 
largely responsible for the fact that, de- 
spite the shortages of farm labor and of 
draft animals, agricultural cultivation 
was more than doubled in 1941. In 1940 
approximately 2,400,000 hectares were 
under cultivation; in 1941 this was in- 
creased to about 5,700,000 hectares. 


Medicinals 


AGAR IN NEW ZEALAND 


Large quantities of Pterocladia lucida, 
a seaweed from which agar is manufac- 
tured, are available in the Auckland and 
Poverty Bay districts of New Zealand, 
according to investigations made by the 
regional controller of supplies for the 
Auckland Province. 

Contrary to original plans, the manu- 
facturer of agar in the Dominion is not 
to be a licensed industry but will be under 
strict Government control. Collectors, 
it is believed, will be paid 9d. (about $0.12 
United States currency) per pound, for 
the dried weed, and agents, in most cases 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


India Can Make Plastics: 
Has Bagasse, Cactus, and 


“Mohwa Seed Cake” 


India has a number of raw ma- 
terials which can be employed in 
making plastics. Modifications of 
shellac, rubber, and casein have 
been utilized on a large scale. 
Plastic materials have been devel- 
oped from groundnut seed cake, 
coffee beans, mohwa seed cake, 
bagasse, and jute waste. Several 
products have been made from oil 
plastics, and wool substitutes have 
been produced from certain seed 
cakes. 

Reportedly, a South Indian cac- 
tus has been found which has sev- 
eral possibilities, including a 
rubbery product having most of 
the properties of latex; a high- 
melting-point wax (120° C.); a 
low-melting-point wax (50° C.), 
capable of being raised to about 
100° C. by simple chemical action; 
,and resins and plastic materials 
that yield excellent molding 
powders. 
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local storekeepers, 1s. (about $0.16) per 
pound, c. i. f. Auckland. 

Agar (plural “agar-agar’”—in Malayan 
the plural is formed by repeating the 
singular form) has long been valuable 
as a culture medium for bacteriologists 
and as a laxative. Since most foreign 
sources of this product are cut off (China 
and Japan formerly sending the United 
States the largest amounts), importers 
in the United States are anxious to dis- 
cover sources in addition to those being 
developed off the coasts of California, 
New England, and Nova Scotia. 

The dried, mucilaginous substance ex- 
tracted from varieties of algae, seaweed, 
or moss is known as agar. Workers col- 
lect the moss in boats or simply by wad- 
ing out into the water during low tide, 
and spread it out on the beach to be 
dried and bleached. After boiling the 
weed to extract gelose, the resulting mu- 
cilaginous solution is strained several 
times through cloths, cooled, cut into 
blocks, and finally pressed into bundles of 
slender straws or strips. It is then 
ready for shipment. The finished prcd- 
uct, a white, powdery substance, is used 
as a base and stabilizer for about 200 
commodities. 


Motion Pictures 


Swiss PropucTION MounNTSs 


Domestic production in the Swiss mo- 
tion-picture industry increased substan- 
tially in 1941, according to the annual 
report of that country’s Federal De- 
partment of the Interior. A contribut- 
ing factor in the development was the 
opening of two new film studios in Zu- 
rich, making a total of four studios now 
in operation in Switzerland. 

Approximately 20 feature films had 
been completed or were nearing comple- 
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tion by the end of 1941. In addition, 
documentary films, produced under the 
management of the Film Chamber, were 
being made at a rate of approximately 
200 meters a week. 

Film imports, especially of feature pic- 
tures, increased during the year, but ex- 
ports were adversely affected by world 
conditions. 


Nonferrous 
Metals 


BRITAIN FURTHERS CORNWALL’S TIN 
MINING 


Looking toward increased production, 
the British Government is taking all 
practical steps to assist the Cornish tin 
industry. The more promising mines, 
dumps, and alluvial deposits have been 
under investigation by the Nonferrous 
Mineral Development Control, and three 
small tin mines have been reopened in 
Cornwall during the past year, according 
to a statement by the Minister of Pro- 
duction, published in the British press. 

An immediate substantial increase is 
not expected, however, because of labor 
losses already experienced. Further loss 
of labor should be minimized by the Es- 
sential Works Order, which “freezes” 
miners to their jobs. The mines are 
faced also with decreasing yield from 
the ore now being mined. 

Considerable Government assistance 
was given the mining industry during 
World War I, with resultant production 
of 8,144 long tons in 1915. Production 
dropped in 1918 to 6,378 tons and con- 
tinued to decline following the war, 
reaching a low of 371 tons in 1922. The 
decline is attributed to the decrease in 
value of the metal, increased costs of ex- 
traction and pumping, and impoverish- 
ment of the mines with increasing depth. 

Although this area has been worked 
rather continuously for 3,000 years, pub- 
lished records of the Cornish tin-mining 
industry, dating back to the twelfth cen- 
tury, indicate that maximum output was 
reached in 1871 when 16,272 tons of black 
tin were produced. The latest figures 
available are for 1938, when about 1,300 
tons were produced. 


DIAMOND-CUTTING ACTIVITY IN BRITAIN 
“CONCENTRATED” 


Under a concentration scheme to be 
applied to the diamond-cutting industry 
in the United Kingdom, the number of 
cutting firms is to be reduced from 60 
to 6, says the British press. 


The number 
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of employees is to be limited to 300, com- 
pared with the present total of 600. All 
cutters are to be licensed. 


NEW PROJECT IN CHILE 


The Compania Yoduradora de Cobre, 
in Chile, has been granted a loan by 
the Corporaci6n de Fomento to under- 
take investigations on the extraction of 
copper from its ores by the iodine proc- 
ess. 


VicHY PLANNING TO SEIZE HOTELS’ METAL 
ARTICLES? 


The French Government is reportedly 
preparing to seize about 50 percent, by 
weight, of the nonferrous metal articles 
owned by the hotel industry, where sup- 
plies far exceed present needs, it is 
stated. 

All objects or parts thereof made of 
copper, tin, nickel, or alloys containing 
more than 30 percent of the total of 
these metals are now “frozen.” Respon- 
sibility for conditions governing the ac- 
quisition of these metals is placed on the 
Commissariat for Mobilization of Non- 
ferrous Metals. 


BAUXITE DISCOVERY IN INDIA 


In the Shevaroy hills near the town 
of Salem, India, economic deposits of 
bauxite suitable for producing aluminum 
were found during recent investigations 
by the Geological Survey of India, says 
the British press. Possible production is 
estimated at 100,000 tons a year. 

An aerial tramway will be used in 
sending the bauxite to the railhead 6 
or 7 miles distant. 


Norway Spurs Use or ZINC 


An exhibition organized to encourage 
the use of zinc as a substitute for other 
metals was recently held in Norway. 
Among the items shown were bowls, 
lighters, vases, fittings, cast parts, and 
a number of products made in Germany. 
To stimulate business of silversmiths and 
goldsmiths, attention was directed to 
possibilities of high-grade zinc alloys for 
use in place of the rare metals. 


RuUMANIA’S PRECIOUS-METALS OUTPUT 


Although 31 percent of Rumanian gold 
mines and 90 percent of the silver mines 
were lost to Hungary, gold and silver pro- 
duction in 1941 amounted to 80 and 24 
percent, respectively, of that of the pre- 
ceding year. Total output was pur- 
chased by the Rumanian National Bank. 


SouTH AFRICAN GOLD PRODUCTION 


Gold output in the Transvaal during 
April totaled 1,182,678 fine ounces— 
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1,152,524 in Witwatersrand and 30,154 
in outside districts, according to the 
British press. This compares’ with 
1,214,130 in March 1942 and 1,166,456 in 
April 1941. There were 37,032 natives 
employed in the mines at the end of the 
month. 


MERCURY DISCOVERY IN VENEZUELA 


A Spanish mining engineer’s discovery 
of a mercury mine in Carora is reported 
in the Venezuelan press, with the an- 
nouncement that several bottles of the 
mercury are to be exhibited soon in the 
Caracas museum. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


ROOFING SLATES IN BRITAIN 


Supplies of roofing slates are to be re- 
leased to merchants whose stocks have 
been reduced below a specified amount, 
according to the British press. With 
this general distribution of roofing slates 
throughout the United Kingdom, an ade- 
quate reserve is also being maintained 
at the quarries for dispatch to any dis- 
trict in case of emergency. Restrictions 
on slates have been necessary because of 
the reduction in the number of quarry 
workers and the increased demand for 
essential repair work. 

In recognition of transport difficulties, 
Welsh slates may not be delivered to the 
southwest of England, and Cornish quar- 
ries may not send their slates to the 
north, which district is served by the 
Westmoreland and Welsh’ quarries. 
Slates will be delivered only in full 
truckloads. 


BRITAIN’S SEARCH FOR SPECIAL TAR 
PRODUCTS 


A shortage of bitumen in Britain has 
stimulated a search for special tar prod- 
ucts, particularly in the soft pitch range, 
to be used as saturants for roofing felts, 
waterproof coatings, and paints. Manu- 
facturers of tar products have developed 
such materials in the past, and the in- 
dustry is now attempting to utilize the 
experience of these firms to make avail- 
able a range of products made from bi- 
tumen substitutes. The Association of 
Tar Distillers is working at the present 
time on a specification for coal-tar pitch 
for roofing felts. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


PEANUTS FROM FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


For years Senegal has been the world’s 
third largest producer of peanuts, after 
China and India, although production 
in the United States has been greater in 
a few instances. As exporters of pea- 
nuts, Senegal and India, often running 
almost on terms of equality, have led 
the field. 

Peanuts form the overwhelming bulk 
of Senegal’s exports, and, in fact, are 
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the chief export of all French West 
Africa, which includes seven other colo- 
nies that together produce only a minor 
quantity of peanuts. Shipments, which 
are chiefly “in the shell,’ go almost en- 
tirely to France. 

A table, showing exports and estimated 
production of peanuts in Senegal from 
1931 to 1940, follows: 








; etal on. Estimated | Estimated 
Year nets domestic con- total pro- 
asia sumption duction 
Metric tons| Metric tons Metric tons 
1931 455, 232 8&6, 104 541, 336 
1932 } 194, 101 36, 712 | 230, 813 
1933 388, 670 73, 516 | 462, 186 
1934 | 471, 808 89, 239 | 561, 047 
1935. 352, 092 66, 595 418, 687 
1936 458, 522 97, 290 555, 812 
1937 | 611, 864 96, 934 708, 798 
1938 465,172 | 96, 139 561, 311 
1939 558, 785 | 108, 114 666, 899 


1940 | 


| 


512, 205 | 129, 531 641, 736 





LacK OF LUBRICANTS IN FRENCH AFRICA 


Although the gasoline shortage in 
French Africa has been alleviated to 
some extent by the use of alcohol, con- 
verter-gas, and other types of fuel, the 
grease problem is more difficult, since 
hitherto only lubricants produced from 
petroleum have been used. 

Experiments with local vegetable oils 
of French West Africa, conducted by the 
technical advisor of the Ministry of Col- 
onies, have resulted in a definite improve- 
ment in the grease problem in that re- 
gion, according to the African press. 


FRENCH AFRICA’S VARIETY OF OILS 


In addition to palm, peanut, kapok, 
and cotton oil and vegetable butter, the 
following 13 oils, bearing strange but 
pleasing names, have been found: 

Oil of Ovala, extracted from seeds of 
a tree of the Mimosa family, containing 
41.6 percent of a light yellow oil which 
flows at room temperature but which 
can be precipitated by stearin. May be 
used for many purposes. 

Oil of Bonduc, produced from a climb- 
ing plant, known as Guilandina Bon- 
duc, found in African coastal regions, 
useful for many purposes. 
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Sesame oil, seeds 48 to 50 percent oil. 
Of primary importance for greasing pur- 
poses. 

Bacbab oil, a yellowish oil ordinarily 
solidifying at 13° C., but remaining solid 
at a high temperature after heat treat- 
ment. Produced with small acid con- 
tent. 

Niger oil, expressed from seeds of an 
annual plant called Giuzotia oleifera, 
containing 40 to 50 percent oil. Under 
first pressing 18 percent of edible oil is 
produced; under second pressing, 14 
percent of a brown edible oil. Also of 
value as a grease. 

Oil of Sudanese lettuce, extracted 
from seeds containing 44 percent oil, 
which with technical treatment can 
serve both as an edible oil and as an in- 
dustrial grease. Viscosity can be in- 
creased without polymerization effects. 

Oil of African pumpkins, large seeds 
very rich in oil suitable for eating, cook- 
ing, soap making, and greasing. 

Melon and cucumber oil, already ex- 
ploited on Gold Coast and Slave Coast 
of West Africa. Seeds contain 43 per- 
cent of a light yellow, odorless. sweet oil 
which can be used as an edible oil and a 
grease. 

Oil of Aoura, extracted from dates of 
Guinea palm, producing 22 to 30 percent 
oil. More stable than palm oil, more 
resistant to alkalines and acids; liquefies 
at 15° and solidifies at 4° C. Considered 
very satisfactory for greasing. 

Oil of Toulougouna found only on 
western coast of Africa. High stearic 
acid content. Ccmposition approaches 
that of beef suet. Acid fats very useful 
as grease. 

Makerow butter, extracted by solvent 
from seeds of tree found on Ivory Coast. 
Semisolid, snow white, consisting solely 
of oleic and stearic acid. Useful as a 


grease. 
“Dika” butter and “Shea” butter, em- 
ployed as greases in French West Africa. 
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Paper and Related 
Products 


FIBERBOARD INDUSTRY FOR INDIA? 


Interest has been shown in the possible 
development of a fiberboard industry in 
India, according to the Indian press. 
Surplus bagasse from cane crushing 
would be used as raw material. Indian 
cane has a good fiber percentage—it is 
seldom below 15 percent, a higher figure 
{han in othcr countries where a fiber- 
board industry using bagasse has been 
successfully developed. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


FRENCH DRILLINGS FAIL TO YIELD OIL 


Recent drillings for oil in southern 
France have yielded gas but no oil, indi- 
cates the European press. Exploration 
has been undertaken by Régie Auto- 
nome des Petroles, which shares drilling 
rights with Pechelbronn and d’Aquitaine 
in the region of Saint Marcet-au-Lon. 

Of three wells recently drilled, one 
yielded gas at 5,000 feet, a second at 
4,000 feet, and a third was carried to 
9,000 feet without results. Carrying the 
first well to 8,000 feet brought no oil. 

A pipe line is being laid to Toulouse, 
50 miles from the wells, to carry the gas 
to industrial users. The gas deposits are 
described by the press as “substantial.” 


METHANE GAS FOR SOME ITALIAN 
LOCOMOTIVES 


Italians are converting several rail- 
way locomotives to methane-gas fuel, ac- 
cording to the European press, which 
cites the operation of motor locomo- 
tives on the line between Rovigo and 
Chioggia in the Province of Venice. 

Methane-gas deposits were found re- 
cently in the Po Valley and near Bologna. 
Monthly output of the fields was said 
to be about 5,000,000 cubic meters at the 
end of 1941, of which 700,000 cubic 
meters were “technical” gas. Production 
is said to have increased during the first 
part of 1942. 

The fuel was used chiefly in manufac- 
turing centers near the fields until ex- 
periments showed its practicability in 
railway locomotives. The 120-horse- 
power motors. use the gas in compressed 
form at maximum speeds of 60 miles 
per hour. Radius of operation is about 
300 miles, it is claimed. 


ALBANIA’S OUTPUT OF CRUDE 


Monthly crude-oil production in the 
Devoli district of Albania was roughly 
13,000 metric tons (approximately 87,000 
barrels) during the first quarter of 1942, 
says the European press. Authorities 
hope that production can be increased 
through exploitation of sources in Patos. 

Italians and Nazis are reported to be 
hoping that 1,200,060 tons cf petroleum 
can be obtained during the next 10 years 
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from the Patos district. The oil fields in 
the district have an area of 450 hectares 
(1,125 acres), and production sands are 
between 300 and 1,000 meters (975 to 
3,250 feet). 

Plans are being made for drilling of 
some 600 wells during the period of 
development it is stated. 


RUMANIA’S PRODUCTION ON UPGRADE? 


Though current figures for Rumanian 
oil production are not available, indica- 
tions are that production improved 
throughout 1941, and probably into 1942. 
(United States Government figures list 
Rumania’s 1940 production at 45,996,000 
barrels and 1941 production at 43,231,000 
barrels, about two-thirds of Kansas’ nor- 
mal production.) 

German assistance has helped dis- 
cover new sources, it is said, and new 
methods have improved yields of existing 
sources. Rumanian, German, and Ital- 
ian armies continue to be largely sup- 
plied by Rumanian production. 

Private motor traffic, though curtailed, 
was apparently furnished with ample 
retroleum during recent months, and de- 
rivatives were to be had in all parts of 
the nation. Damage by bombs is said 
to be negligible and to have had little 
influence on production, although refin- 
eries have been somewhat damaged. 
Germany was able to make repairs to 
refinery plants through supplying mate- 
rials from the “Todt organization.” 

Various neutral countries are being 
supplied with Rumanian oil, it is indi- 
cated. 





DRILLING IN SWEDEN 


A Swedish company will resume drill- 
ing in August on a test well sunk near 
Hollviken, in the southernmost tip of the 
country, say press dispatches from that 
country, describing the intense activity 
now going on in the region. 

A well drilled to 3,640 feet was dis- 
continued during December 1941 when 
equipment proved inadequate, but new 
equipment is now nearly complete. Ex- 
pectation is that oil will be found in 
shale layers at about 5,400 feet. Thick- 
ness of the layers is said to vary from 
490 to 660 feet. 

Drilling will probably continue to 
6,560 feet in order to discover whether 
or not the underlying strata are oil- 
bearing. Officials expect to spend 8 
months reaching productive strata. A 
credit of 410,000 crowns has been granted 
the project by the Swedish Government. 


Railway 
Equipment 
CHILE’s ROLLING-STOCK SHORTAGE 


The Chilean State Railways continue 
to experience a shortage of rolling stock 
and equipment, especially on the narrow- 
gage northern section, states the British 
press. 

The general manager of the State 
Railways has emphasized the impossi- 
bility of realizing the national plans for 
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increased industrial production if the 
problem of transport is not first faced. 

Not only are renewals of the existing 
rolling stock required, but additional 
equipment must be ordered to meet in- 
creasing traffic demands. Various 
freight-train services have already had 
to be canceled, on both the north and 
south sections. 

Electrification work is progressing rap- 
idly on the French National Railways, 
states the European press, despite the 
scarcity of raw materials and the diffi- 
cult position of French industry. 

Sections of the Paris-Toulouse and 
Paris-Lyons lines are being electrified, 
and the first electric locomotives for the 
latter will be delivered this year. 

Ground work for the substations is 
well in hand, and numerous improve- 
ments to engineering works are being 
carried out to provide the necessary 
clearance for the contact lines. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SPAIN 


Several rapid-service rail cars of the 
Italian Littorina type are under con- 
struction in Spain, states the European 
press. They are intended for new rapid 
services between Madrid and Salamanca, 
Valladolid and El Escorial. 

The State Railway Administration has 
been offered three rail-car trains by a 
company which had constructed them 
for Chile, but delivery has been prevented 
by international conditions. Each set is 
made up of three articulated cars, 
mounted on four trucks, and fitted with 
M. A. N. motors. The maximum weight 
per axle is 20 tons, and the cars are 
built to the broad (5-foot 6-inch) gage. 

A narrow gage railway will be con- 
structed between Pravia and Cangas del 
Narcea. It will have a length of 42 miles 
and the cost is estimated at 70,000,000 
pesetas. The line will serve a new coal- 
field. 
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Another new line now proposed is a 
branch of the State-owned, meter-gage 
railway from Traslavina to Castro Ur- 
diales. The branch would be a short 
line from a point near Brazomar down 
to tide water, and it would afford a new 
outlet for the shipment of the coal traffic 
from the La Robla railway. 

The Spanish railways on the whole 
have not made the same progress in the 
provision of modern signaling equipment 
as have most other western European 
countries, states the European press. 
Reasons: The lack, until recently, of 
Spanish-produced signal apparatus, the 
almost complete absence of technical lit- 
erature and knowledge on the subject, 
and fear that modern signaling would 
throw some men out of work. 

Some sections of line in Spain, however, 
have good signal equipment, including 
both three-position semaphore and color- 
light signaling on some portions of heav- 
ily worked main lines; and a few large 
stations have power signaling. Traffic on 
most lines, however, could be accelerated 
by the introduction of modern apparatus. 


NEw ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE FOR SWEDEN 


A large electric locomotive of 3,600 
horsepower has been constructed for the 
Swedish State Railways by the Motala 
Engineering Works, the European press 
reports. 

This is the first of the new class F, of 
which so far only three have been or- 
dered. The next 2 will be delivered by 
the Swedish Railway Works, at Falun, 
and by Nydaqvist and Holm, at Trollhat- 
tan. The electrical parts are supplied by 
Asea. 

The new locomotive can haul a train of 
600 tons at an average speed of 75 miles 
per hour. Its maximum speed is 84 miles 
per hour. This type of engine is an im- 
provement over the older types. The 
relatively old-fashioned I-C-I locomo- 
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tive—standard equipment on the State 
Railways for some time—is giving way to 
new locomotives with individual axle- 
drive, the driving axles numbering 4. 


Swiss LINES ORDER ROLLING STOCK 


The Swiss Federal Railways has placed 
orders for 2 electric locomotives for ex- 
press and ordinary passenger traffic, 6 
electric shunting locomotives, 20 eight- 
wheeled all-metal passenger coaches, and 
150 cars, states the British press. 

Because of the shortage of raw ma- 
terials, it was at first intended to order 
more freight cars instead of the 20 
coaches, but the administratiou decided 
that modern coaches would be required 
to attract passenger traffic after the war. 

Investigations are being carried out to 
ascertain the practicability of converting 
certain old coaches into freight cars. 


Rubber and 
Products 


NEw WPB RESTRICTION 


Importation of rubber and rubber 
products, including balata, except by 
subsidiaries of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, was prohibited on 
June 19, 1942 by the United States War 
Production Board. 

The Rubber Reserve Company of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
heretofore the sole importer of crude 
rubber and latex, will now also undertake 
the purchasing of reclaimed and scrap 
ruber in any form, as well as finished rub- 
ber products and balata. 


Shipbuilding 


CANADA’S “REPAIR AND SALVAGE 
CONTROLLER” 


In order that damaged and disabled 
ships may be restored to service as speed- 
ily as possible, the Canadian Controller 
of Ship Repairs has been given power to 
direct ship-salvaging operations as well 
as ship repairs. 

The powers and functions of this offi- 
cial, now Known as the “Controller of 
Ship Repairs and Salvage,” have been 
extended to include the salvaging of ships 
and their cargoes that have been disabled 
or damaged as a result of war hazards 
and other causes. 


NOTABLE EXPANSION IN DOMINION'S 
SHIPBUILDING 


Canada’s shipbuilding industry has ex- 
panded rapidly during the past 22 years 
after a long period of relative inactivity. 

Only about 1,500 men were employed 
in the industry in the summer of 1939, it 
is estimated, compared with 31,555 on 
March 1, 1942. Plans for a large increase 
in shipbuilding indicate that there will 
be a further increase in employment, pro- 
vided sufficient material and workers can 
be made available. Recently, an agree- 
ment for continuous 7-day operation of 
the Canadian Pacific-coast shipyards was 
reached, though the scheme is not work- 
ing completely as yet. 
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From March 1941 to March 1942 em- 
ployment in the steel shipbuilding and 
repairing industry increased approxi- 
mately 105 percent compared with a 30- 
percent increase in all Canadian manu- 
facturing industries. 

Orders for the shipbuilding program 
for the Canadian Government amounted 
to over $300,000,000 during the period 
July 14, 1939, to March 31, 1942, and were 
exceeded only by aircraft orders. 


SPAIN PLANS NEW SHIPYARDS 


A law recently approved by the Span- 
ish Cabinet contains plans for the con- 
struction of new State shipyards in 
which a large number of standardized 
ships will be built either wholly or partly 
by the State, according to the British 
press. 

Preference is to be given to those 
types of vessels which, by their charac- 
teristics, have greater importance for 
missions of naval and military coopera- 
tion, for commercial use, and for the 
prestige of the Spanish flag. The Span- 
ish navy will exercise some control over 
the designs of the new ships. 

Tonnage may be increased by the pur- 
chase of ships. Increased participation 
by the State in the operation of the main 
shipping lines, to which some of the new 
State-built ships will be allocated, is en- 
visaged by the law. Other new ships will 
be sold or leased to private companies, 
or will be used for the purpose of start- 
ing shipping lines that may be neces- 
sary for the opening up of future mar- 
kets. 

A 1,800-ton steamer was launched re- 
cently at the La Naval shipyard, states 
the British press. This is the last of six 
vessels ordered by a private company. 

The vessel is to be used in connection 
with codfishing. As soon as the ship 
left the docks, the keel of another, or- 
dered for use in the fruit trade, was 
laid. 


SWEDISH YARDS’ CONTRACTS 


Shipbuilding contracts at Swedish 
yards on March 31, 1942, involved new 
ships totaling 534,000 gross tons, or 
about 700,000 deadweight tons. Since 
that date additional contracts totaling 
26,000 gross tons or about 34,000 dead- 
weight tons have been concluded. 

These figures do not include 10 Ger- 
man vessels about which no particulars 
are available but it is estimated that they 
approximate 2,000 gross tons each. The 
contracts covering their building call for 
completion during 1943 and 1944. 

During March 1942 no vessels of im- 
portance were launched or delivered 
from Swedish shipbuilding yards, chiefly 
on account of the severe ice conditions. 
Delays in deliveries of iron and steel 
from Germany have also greatly delayed 
ship construction. 


BRITAIN ALLOCATING GOVERNMENT-BUILT 
SHIPS TO PRIVATE OWNERS 


A plan for disposing of Government- 
built ships to the British shipping indus- 
try has recently been issued by the British 
Ministry of War Transport. It is an at- 
tempt to face the admittedly difficult 
post-war problems with which British 
shipowners will be confronted. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Under the scheme, six classes of ships 
constructed by the Government will be 
made available for immediate delivery, 
although title to them will not pass un- 
til after the war. Each firm will have a 
fair allotment of new ships with which to 
face the present emergency and will have 
the assurance that these vessels are to 
become part of its post-war fleet. 


Shipowners who have been allocated 
these ships in replacement of losses will 
receive title 6 months after the war, but 
in the meantime will agree to buy the 
ship for the building price, less deprecia- 
tion. The management of the ship so 
purchased is at once transferred to the 
owners, who receive for this service £750 
per annum as a reimbursement for op- 
eration costs. 


One of the major motives of the plan is 
to counteract the danger of further infla- 
tionary costs in shipbuilding, though such 
costs are rising and ships built during 
wartime will have to compete with the 
cheaper and more modern post-war ton- 
nage. As the war progresses, those who 
receive ships have to pay more for them 
than those who suffered losses earlier in 
the war, as ships are allocated according 
to a percentage of losses based on a 
chronological arrangement. 


The greatest criticism of the scheme 
has been in regard to the provisions made 
for the replacement of Allied tonnage 
placed at the disposal of the Ministry. 
Some of the Government-built ships are 
to be transferred to Allied governments 
to take the place of losses they have suf- 
fered, and some British shipowners have 
felt that these ships would act as com- 
petitors after the war. However, the dif- 
ficulty has been largely solved by charter- 
ing such vessels to the Governments con- 
cerned, which in turn will transfer them 
to the Ministry at the end of the war. 
Thus the Allied firms are in a position 
similar to British companies and can only 
assume ownership after the British Gov- 
ernment has approved the transaction. 
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The new scheme safeguards to a great 
degree the possibility of a return to a 
“status quo” position in the shipping in- 
dustry after the war, and emphasizes the 
necessity of avoiding the errors of the 
past in distributing the excess tonnage 
equitably among the Allied nations. 


Textiles and Re- 
lated Products 


EcuabDor’s MILLs Busy 


Textile mills led all other industrial 
establishments in Ecuador in production 
throughout May. Both cotton and wool- 
en mills were operating at capacity, 
though it may become necessary to cur- 
tail production because of increasing dif- 
ficulties in obtaining yarn. 

The wool market in general has shown 
very little activity. Stocks destined for 
export are accumulating in warehouses, 
while awaiting shipping space. 


Cotton and Products 


COLOMBIA’s CROP 


Cotton picking having been completed 
in Colombia, this year’s crop was esti- 
mated at 700,000 arrobas, or 17,752,000 
pounds. 


TEXTILE TRADE IN COLOMBIA 


Drygoods merchants are encountering 
difficulty in obtaining textiles from the 
United States, but retail trade remains 
good. Despite the fact that large quan- 
tities of cloth are being produced by Co- 
lombia’s textile mills, imports of piece 
goods from Brazil have shown a decided 
increase in recent months. 


SITUATION IN SPAIN 


Estimates place Spain’s 1941 ginned 
cotton production at 2,600,000 kilograms, 
or approximately 11,800 bales. 
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ee ne Cotton planters had requested author- 
- ization to plant about 25,000 hectares of 
OW Eastern, and cotton up to March 1 of this year. This 
<3 : represents an increase of 2,000 hectares 
. | over 1941. 
ad During the first part of March, mills 
Exchan a Ti ee] were operating on the usual 3-to-4 day 
‘ NW, CS eel basis, but shortage of cotton caused some 
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4 or — the month. These were expected to re- 
; open after distribution of a newly arrived 
NotTe.— For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page supply. Mill owners feel rather cheerful 
COMPILED IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS UNIT about the outlook and expect to have a 
fair run during the coming months. 
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Silk and Products 
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manel average ont ly average ane SPANISH INDUSTRY ON UPGRADE 
Country Unit quoted June 26 Spain’s silk industry, which declined 
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100 1900 April May 1942 steadily for a number of years, is again 
1942 1942 on the upgrade. This year’s production, 
. oi according to press reports, will amount 
eee $3. 5388 | $3.0516 | $3.2150 | $3. 2150 $3. 2150 to 500.000 kilogr ; of hich 
I ss hn, a 3. 3. 21. 3. O t ilograms of cocoons, whic 
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ee ee peter | a Ee aaa - 9091 . 9091 . 9091 . 9091 The Murcia district will produce 71 per- 
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Pei tee NE AE SC * . 085 . 035 . 0350 
paca ) ete wan — RAYON DEMAND IN BRITAIN HEAVY 
Demand for rayon goods in Britain 
OrriciaL Rates IN Foreicn Countries remains heavy, for both Government and 
[New York rates not currently available] civilian use. The Government has been 
a yood buyer of rayon lining materials, 
Equivalent| Annual average rate ! it is said. Rayon fabrics on the mar- 
in United | > are r ¢ Ss >) l si > 
Cemnes eee States dol- | ket Are now almost exclusively of the 
lars of unit snes _ utility type. a, 
quoted Rayon yarn production is not sufficient 
to feed all looms available, so, as to ease 
ee Lascviiaiteerindniet baie ¢ Atghenton! rapee.--- Be cde A Pee Un R on. 0708 TAREE ETE SC! (EO eRe the situation, drastic reductions have 
jan Congo. -.-...-..------.- ongolese francs=$1.00_................--..- . ~~ se----0-] -------- _— > j mS j 
Belgiom. 8 IE: ae ULL 1 1600 $0. 1680 30. 1685 been made in total numbers of deniers 
Bulgari —— eee e psereer Loge RR a ee ole ; a = tae #* 0121 and filaments, as it was felt that the 
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China— Manehuria_-__......_- i a 2344 2845 | 2596 range of yarns in recent years had be 
Crechoslovakia: come greater than necessary. 
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SASS 49.35 markkan=$1.00 - 0203 0218 *. 0199 COLOMBIAN IMPORTS 
rance: | 
Gesngtes ence ieephakcgnalad SGumootne came OE oe ee | = 0251 Imports of woolen cloth by Colombia 
Preach Indochina..........|1 a NRRL 2289 | 7 280 9610 in 1941 amounted to 284 236 meters, or 
Germany Fee ae assiee inebinel Ly 2.50=$1  e Se | — “= *, 4002 236,640 less than in 1940 when 520,876 
ee TS ae - 0082 , ; . 
ne aed i i i aa eae 1949 1973 "1924 meters were imported. 
ss Ee WE €.508 kroner= $1.00. OPEL ESET 1637 | PLAST) MMM > 49 Increased domestic production, how- 
Iran... .--------------------- 35 rials@$1.00 ----_..........._.._......-------- ° va eo ever, more than offset the decreased im- 
REET 1 dinar=£1 sterling......................---.-- 40350 | ¢ 4.8894 *4 435 ° 7 salina ‘ 
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1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of nuon buying rates for cat le About 16.000 metric tons of wool were 
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Quotations not available after Feb, 16, 19425 tons, and a downward tendency in price. 
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With next year’s production estimated 
at 12,000 metric tons, and a consumption 
of 6,000 metric tons, an additional 6,000 
tons may be accumulated. Exporters, 
however, hope to find new markets for 
their wool, particularly in Great Britain 
and the Soviet Union. 

Importation of wool into Iran has been 
prohibited. 


SUPPLIES IN IRAQ 


Severe winter weather took its toll 
among Iraq’s livestock. Consequently, 
only about 5,000 tons of wool will be 
available for export, with a staple length 
of only one-third that of normal years, 
according to unofficial estimates. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
BEW SurVEY IN LATIN AMERICA 


Realizing the importance of having a 
source of supply of the ever-necessary 
fibers within the confines of the Western 
Hemisphere, the United States Board 
of Economic Warfare has sent a mission 
to study the vast resources in Latin 
America—some already developed, others 
latent. The three-man mission is visit- 
ing Cuba, Haiti, Venezuela, Colombia, 
and El Salvador, and will report on fiber 
supplies now available and the possibility 
of developing new projects. 


RUMANIA’S HEMP OUTPUT JUMPS 


Hemp production in Rumania in 1941 
was almost five times greater than in 
1940, reaching 2,100,000 kilograms, com- 
pared with 415,000 for 1940, according to 
press reports. Even this quantity is not 
sufficient to fill requirements. 


TEXTILE ACTIVITY IN RUMANIA 


The textile industry in Rumania has 
been showing increased activity, though 
domestic raw-material supplies are not 
adequate to meet demands. Domestic 
cotton production in 1941 did not come 
up to expectations, while considerable 
wool was imported from Bulgaria and 
Turkey. 

Imports for the textile industry during 
the first 6 months of 1940 and 1941 
follow: 





First 6 months 
Item 

1940 1041 

Tons Tons 
Raw cotton 10, 963 6, 122 
Cotton yarns 4, 352 1,170 
Wool yarns 386 150 
Hemp yarns 156 58 
Synthetic wool 648 5 
Artificial silk 238 v9 
Raw wool 403 1, 880 














SPAIN’s HEMP PRODUCTION 


The current production of hemp in the 
Province of Badajoz will amount to 
250,000 kilograms valued at 2,000,000 
pesetas, reports indicate. Production is 
said to center in the town of Tobarra— 
Valdeganga, Niche de la Sierra, Jornera, 
Abengibre, and Alcala del Jucar produce 
smaller amounts. 

The fiber was purchased by the Gov- 
ernment in accordance with a Minis- 
terial Order of last September. 

Warehouses have been established at 
the more important production centers. 
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NotTE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 


following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso 


of the Dominican Republic, the Guate- 


malan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 

















to 1 dollar. 
Annual average Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
1940 | 1041 | Mar. | Apr | Rate | Date 
Argentina. ____-- Paper peso. _...- ae 3. 73 3.73 3.73 | 3.73 3.73 | June 3 
| es 4. 23 4, 23 4.23 | 4.23 4. 23 Do. 
ee een. ek: Tee SE Pa { £95 [June 2 
Free market __.......-- 4.37 4.2% 4.24] 4.23 4.25 Do. 
Bolivia. ...<.-.. Boliviano. ...--- COR dine nines 39.09 | 43.38 46.46 | 46.46 46.46 | June 15 
Compensation --_...--- 7 oY 82) & | eee ees ees: a ae 
yb eS ae Se 56.71 54.02 48. 38 49. 25 50. 00 (13) 
eer i ee i | 2a 16.500} 16.500} 16.500) 16.500} 16.500) May 30 
Free market -___----.-.- 19.789} 19.717 19. 650 19. 650) 19. 650 Do 
Special free market___-. 20.700} 20.678) 20.583) 20.500} 20.500} Do 
Rn ck ich anteibals 21.421} 20.208) 19.943) 19.751) 19.775] Do 
er Pi osc connawet | ra 19.37 | 19.37 19. 37 19.37 19.37 | May 25 
Export draft. _-__- 25.00 | 25.00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 Do 
Curb market__. 33.04 | 31.78 31.09 30. 34 30. 75 Do 
i, 31.05 | 31.15 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Gold exchange - 31.05 | 31.15 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Mining dollar. --- 431.13 | 31.15 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Agricultural dollar_-....}-...-.-- 931.15 31. 15 81.15 31.15 Do 
Colombia _____- ae epee Controlled ____-_- 1.75 | 1.7545 17 1.75 1.75 | June 6 
Bank of Republic_- 1.755} 1.755 1. 755 1. 755 1.755} Do 
Stabilization Fund. (4) (4) (9 (‘) (4) Bb ee 
SS SR ae 1. 1. 86 1.80 1.76 1.76 | June 6 
Costa Rica___.-- Ce Risecncntetie Uncontrolled___-......-.- 5.70 5. 85 5. 88 5. 82 5.61 | June 13 
oe eee 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5.62 5. 62 Do. 
| ee aaa ea 3 . 975 1.00 1.00 1.00} June 6 
Ecuador ...._..-- a ES Central Bank (Official)..| # 16.42 | 15.00 15. 00 14. 93 14.10 | May 25 
Content aes Cred). oF OI Gb. cnccccchesntnwinnksnodeskeel- 655 cxeeeeawed 
Commercial Bank -.....- tf RST) Tee NA ss i ae 
Honduras. ...._. Lempira. ...---- a 2.04 2.04 2. 04 2.04 2.04} June 6 
sera a ai washed Sela i hdtimhiarlabeom aout 5.40 4. 86 4. 86 4.86 4.86 | June 13 
Nicaragua-.-_..-- Cordoba. .-_----- i” SSE 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 Do. 
eR TE 6. 36 5.93 5.11 5. 34 5. 30 Do. 
Paraguay.......- Paper peso-_-....- EI EE: 4.5 je 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | May 39 
a ae: 175.35 CRE, S. . ical oiaiumale seca eee 
ee ee. in caok ea wouweoeatandtonee MES Cacinanessaneuae 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | May 39 
Salvador -____._-_- 2S SES ar — Sas. 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do. 
iio ee St ee et | ee 1.899} 1.899 1. 899 1, 899 1.899} June 1, 
| ee 2. 66 2.31 1.90 1.90 1.90 Do. 
Venezuela. __._.. Bolivar. -...... yO ee 3. 19 3. 26 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 | May 1 
ae i heccbiiick vicken ein eaceicoei 3.46 | 23.76 3. 62 3. 54 3. 40 Do. 6 





























1 Mar. 16-Dec. 31 

1 For commitments of the Government only. 

§ Established on July 13. 

‘ For Class 2 merchandise, 1.795; Class 3, 1.87; Class 4 
1.95. 

§ June-December. 

* January-May. 

' Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 

* Jan. 1-June 20. 


* Established Mar. 25. 

Abolished on Feb. 10. 

1 Jan. 1-June 25. 

4 July 24-Dec. 31. 

13 End of May. 

NotTe.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment 
and agricultural machinery, imported from the United 
States into Argentina. 
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Announcements Under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act 


Proclamation and Entry Into 
Force of Trade Agreement 


With Peru 


(Department of State Press Release No. 330 
of June 29, 1942) 


On June 29, 1942, the President pro- 
claimed the trade agreement between 
the United States and Peru, signed at 
Washington on May 7, 1942. The Presi- 
dent of Peru also issued his proclamation 
of the agreement on June 29, 1942. 

Article XVI of the agreement provides 


that it shall enter into full force on the 
thirtieth day following its proclamation 
by the Presidents of the two countries, 
or if the proclamations are issued on 
different days, on the thirtieth day fol- 
lowing the date of the later in time of 
the proclamations. Accordingly, the 
agreement will enter into force on July 
29, 1942. 

An analysis of the new agreement was 
published in the Department’s press re- 
lease No. 206 of May 7, 1942 (Department 
of State Bulletin of May 9, 1942, p. 410). 
The full text of the agreement and related 
notes is contained in press release No. 
207 issued on the same day. 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 














Country Date signed |Date effective 
SS ee Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
|“ eis Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
TERE eS Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
eee May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
eee Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised agree- 
ment below) -__.-..-..- Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 
Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands 
India, Surinam, and 
Cc Rin dcininedeiticamen Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Swit: ee Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
RTE Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
i TRL Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala___............ Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and —_ 
tectorates other than 
i aS May 6, 1936 Do. 
—~ 2 EES. Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
<< May Nov. 2, 1936 
El Salvador-__....._.._..- Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica___............ Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czecho-Slovakia?________. Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
Ch Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 
United Kingdom, includ- 
ing Newfoundland and 
the British Colonial 
oy RS ELE, Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1,1939 
Canada (revision of agree- 
ment of 1935) ...........]..._- | RE Do. 
TRS Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
 - aS Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 
agreement).............| Dec. 18,1939 | Dee. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 
agreement)....._______ --| Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1040 
Canada (supplementary 
agreement)..._.__.______- Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
REESE IE Oct. 14,1041 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cu (supplementary 
ITS Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 6, 1942 
_ __ eR See e May 7,1942| July 9, 1942 





1 Certain provisions of the trade agreement ceased to be 
in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

* The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 


maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for United States 
trade with “Agreement Countries,’”’ and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 

[A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the Unite 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
— by schedules ~~ of the Tariff Act, 
has n prepared by the U. 8. Tariff Commission in the 
form of 8 pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 54 
cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 





Latest date Date for oral 








Date of issu- for submit- | 
Country | ance of notice | ting written / ——— 
statements | 
Chile — Oct. 2,1939 | Nov. 11,1939 | Nov. 27, 1939 
Uruguay - May 13,1941 | June 12,1941 | June 23, 1941 
Iceland...| Nov. 17, 19414) Dec. 8, 1941 | Dee. 15, 1941 


Bolivia.._| April 4, 1942 | May 4, 1942 | May 18, 1942 
Mexico...) April4,19428* May 4, 1942 | May 18, 1942 
| 





‘ Supplementary announcement, Nov. 19, 1941; briefs 
to Dec. 8, 1941; public hearings, Dec. 15, 1941. 

§ Supplementary announcement, April 11, 1942; briefs 
to May 4. 1942; public hearings, May 18, 1942. 

* Second supplementary announcement, April 21, 1942, 
briefs to May 11, 1942; public hearings, May 18, 1942. 


[Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
or giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Rensten and 
Domestic Commerce or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State.) : 

Notg.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 








Avenge 
Pearl Harbor! 








The Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton will extend a $5,000,000 loan to the 
Ecuadoran Development Corporation. 
The loan will be used for reconstruction 
work in the Province of El] Oro—scene of 
last year’s border conflict between Ecua- 
dor and Peru. 


July 4, 1942 
Import Control: Aid to Victory 


(Continued from p. 13) 


material or may dispose of any interest in 
such material or any such written instru- 
ment, or transfer possession or change the 
location thereof, or cause or permit such a 
transfer of possession or change of location, 
upon written authorization by the Director of 
Industry Operations. Any such person may 
make application in duplicate for such an 
authorization on Form PD~—222A, which form 
shall be addressed to the War Production 
Board, Ref: M-63, Washington, D. C. 

(3) Exceptions. The restrictions set forth 
in paragraph (c) shall not apply to any ma- 
terial of which any United States govern- 
mental department, agency, or corporation 
is the owner at the time of importation, and 
shall not apply to any such material after 
any United States governmental department, 
agency, or corporation becomes the owner 
thereof, and shall not apply to any material 
purchased or otherwise acquired from any 
United States governmental department, 
agency, or corporation. 

(e) Restrictions on Disposition of Im- 
ported Material on List II or List IlI. Any 
material on List II or List III, which is im- 
ported after such material has become sub- 
ject to this order, may be sold, processed, 
consumed, or otherwise disposed of without 
restriction, subject to the provisions of para- 
graph (f) hereof as to reports, and subject 
to the provisions of Priorities Regulations 
No. 1 (part 944), hereinafter mentioned, and 
of any general preference, conservation, or 
limitation order of the Director of Industry 
Operations which now or hereafter may be in 
effect with respect to such material. 

(f) Reports. 

(1) Reports of Existing Contracts to the 
War Production Board. Promptly after any 
List I or List II material has become subject 
to this order, every person other than any 
United States governmental department, 
agency, or corporation, or any agent acting 
for any such department, agency, or cor- 
poration who has outstanding any order, 
contract, or other arrangement for the im- 
porting of any such material or who has 
heretofore acquired for import any such ma- 
terial which has not physically arrived at 
the port of entry thereof when this order be- 
comes effective with respect thereto, shall 
report all relevant facts with respect to such 
material to the War Production Board, Ref: 
M-63, Washington, D. C. Such report shall 
be filed in duplicate 

(2) Reports of Authorized Contracts to the 
War Production Board. Every person (other 
than any United States governmental depart- 
ment, agency, or corporation, or any agent 
acting for such department, agency, or cor- 
poration), who is authorized by the Director 
of Industry Operations under paragraph (b) 
hereof, to make any contract or other ar- 
rangement for the importing of any material 
subject to this order, shall promptly report 
all relevant facts with respect to any contract 
or other arrangement entered into pursuant 
to such authorization to the War Production 
Board, Ref: M-63, Washington, D. C. Such 
report shall be filed in duplicate. 

(3) Reports to Collectors of Customs. No 
naterial which is imported after it has become 
subject to this order, including materials im- 
ported by or for the account of the Board 
of Economic Warfare, Commodity Credit 
Corporation, Metals Reserve Company, De- 
fense Supplies Corporation, or any other 
United States governmental department, 
agency, or corporation, shall be (a) entered for 
consumption, (b) entered for warehouse, or 
(c) withdrawn from warehouse for consump- 
tion, unless the person making the entry or 
withdrawal shall file with the entry or with- 
drawal a statement of proposed disposition on 
Form PD-222B. Such statement shall be filed 
in duplicate; both copies shall be transmitted 
by the Collector of Customs to the War Pro- 
duction Board, Ref: M-63, Washington, D. C. 

(4) Other Reports. All persons having any 
interest in, or taking any action with respect 
to, any material imported after it has become 
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subject to this order, whether as owner, agent, 
consignee, or otherwise, shall file such other 
reports as may be required from time to time 
by the War Production Board. 

(g) Routing of Communications. All com- 
munications concerning this Order shall, un- 
less otherwise herein directed, be addressed 
to: 

War Production Board, 
Washington, D.C. Ref: M-—63. 

(h) Violations. Any person who wilfully 
violates any provision of this order, or who, 
in connection with this order, wilfully con- 
ceals a material fact or who furnishes false 
information to any department or agency of 
the United States is guilty of a crime, and 
upon conviction may be punished by fine or 
imprisonment. In addition, any such person 
may be prohibited from making or obtaining 
further deliveries of, or from processing or 
using, material under priority assistance. 

(i) Applicability of Priorities Regulation 
No.1. This order and all transactions affected 
thereby are subject to the provisions of Pri- 
orities Regulation No. 1 (part 944) as amended 
from time to time, except to the extent that 
any provision hereof may be inconsistent 
therewith, in which case the provisions of this 
order shall govern. 

(j) Effective Date. This order shall take 
effect at 12:01 a. m. on the 30th day after the 
date of its issuance, and shall continue in 
effect until revoked. 

Issued this 2nd day of June, 1942. 

J. S. KNOWLSON, 
Director of Industry Operations. 


List I 


ATTACHED TO GENERAL IMPORTS ORDER M-—63 
AS AMENDED JUNE 2, 1942 


The numbers listed after the following ma- 
terials are commodity numbers taken from 
Schedule A, Statistical Classification of Im- 
ports of the Department of Commerce (issue 
of January 1, 1941, as supplemented January 
1, 1942). Materials are included in the list 
to the extent that they are covered by the 
commodity numbers listed below. 


Commodity 
Material Number 

Beef and mutton tallow, includes 

a a a i 
Beef and mutton tallow, (inedible), 

includes oleo stock. ........----- 0815.6 
Berl ore and beryllium ore____-__-_- 6270.0 
Metallic beryllium _-_.......-._---- 838. 870 
Beryllium oxide, carbonate and 

other beryllium salts? 
Castor beans_-.-.-_-.--- shes hn saree 
NNR OI hit e/a sss ncn n't unten cae ta 226. 02 
Cattle, ox, and calf tail hair_____~- 3696. 1 


Cinchona bark or other bark from 


which quinine may be extracted. 2201.0 
PPEEVOE Qld cncnmemwnie ae 
———— —E ptliiraicktgien waxedaen: 
Corumpite............ jer ch tataisk e acas) 
Corn or maize oil (edible)_....__.. 1422.0 
Corundum and emery in grains, or 

ground, pulverized, or refined... 547.01 
ee ene 5460.0 
Oottonseed Oil. ........... ae oe 226. 22 
Cottonseed oil, crude___........... 1423.1 
Cottonseed oil, refined._......-.-. 1423.2 
IE saz ear vi eshisictan tn hviniegh na aaa walanas Grain asa 3261.0 

3262.5 

3262.6 

3262.7 

3262. 8 

3262.9 
maammeed (linseed)... 2... .s65.6 2233. 0 
Glycerine, crude_-_-_--- Nr 
Glycerine, refined__......_.--- sone Se 2 
Goat and kidskins, including cab- 

DONGOR  cctinciadsanmubmn edie 0241.0 

NNN: NONI 2.25, 2) oc susie wlaepasenanencabediin 0922.3 
0929. 0 
Graphite or plumbago: 
Amorphous, natural (except of 
Pesca CFIA). =. cae 5730. 1 
CPFRREIEe, GN ween ccecuan 5730.5 


Crystalline, lump, chip, or dust_ 5730.6 





Commodity numbers for these materials 
have not been assigned by the Department 
of Commerce, Statistical Classification of 
Imports. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Commodity 
Material Number 
TRO INO 6 oie canna sietnnedee ue 2238. 0 
Horse mane and tail hair__.___-_-- 3694. 0 


Linseed oil, and combinations and 
mixtures, in chief value of such 


OI Ren aati se nia aise aid Wi os mies ae 2254. 0 
Pe Be ee are 2239. 63 
eer muru Kernels... .....<sc0s 2239. 64 
eI OR ce ae ee ee 0808. 95 
RE a ea On i er eeenane 2255. 6 
Ouricury (uricury) kernels_______- 2239. 62 
Ouricury (uricury) oil? 

Ouricury (uricury) nuts______-__- 2239. 61 
Peanut (ground nut) oil_____-___- 1427.0 
Quebracho extract................ 2344. 0 
Quicksilver or mercury___-.-.----- 6662.0 
Rotenone-bearing roots_______-_-- 221. 28 
222.36 
221.30 
222.37 
NE GI rian ein ib ttieedn nan 2239.5 
Rubber seed oil + 
ge Se EE ee enn 6270. 2 
REE RE none an Pa 2234.0 
Shark oil and shark-liver oil____-- 0808. 7 
ESTE CEE) ORIG nin cine cca imme 0803. 0 
a a eer 0803. 1 
NY WO on cdc ec cenetanen de 2240.0 
Sunflower oil (edible)... ------- 1421.0 
Sunflower oil (denatured) -._------ 2247.0 
Tantalite or tantalum ore____.---~- 6270. 4 
" TANsa s .Gaiecn ute eee 2239. 65 
| Per er re 0803. 5 
Wool (apparel, finer than 44’s)_--- 3520.0 
3521.0 
3521.1 
3521.2 
3521.3 
3522.0 
3523.0 
3523.1 
3523.2 
3523.3 
3526. 0 
3527.0 
3527.1 
3527.2 
3527.3 
3528.0 
3529.0 
3529.1 
3529. 2 
3 


3529. 
Wool grease—including degras or 
brown wool grease, containing of 
free fatty acids more than 2 per- 
OOH . ow nn nn deine ceca camiantena 0813. 2 
Wool grease—including degras or 
brown wool grease, containing of 
free fatty acids 2 percent or less 
and not suitable for medicinal 


Wool grease—including degras or 
brown wool grease suitable for 
medicinal use, including adeps 
lanae, hydrous, or anhydrous__-- 0813.5 

Zirconium ofe.........<..-«....<-- 6270. 5 


List II 


ATTACHED TO GENERAL IMPORTS ORDER M-63 As 
AMENDED JUNE 2, 1942 


The numbers listed after the following 
materials are commodity numbers taken from 
Schedule A, Statistical Classification of Im- 
ports of the Department of Commerce (issue 
of January 1, 1941, as supplemented January 
1, 1942). Materials are included in the List 
to the extent that they are covered by the 
commodity numbers listed below. 

Commodity 
Material Number 
Aluminum Scrap... .........6...06s0 6302. 3 
AMUINGUY 65s nek ic hte cc ctcnnncae 6650. 0 
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Commodity 
Material Number 
Asbestos (originating in Rhodesia 
or Union of South Africa) -.__- 5500. 0 
5500.1 
5501.0 
5501.1 
5501.9 
5502. 1 
Babagte mute... 5.45. . cacenaae 2239.12 
Beebe ROPROIS. 5 ns occ cnet, 2239.15 
Baneees WU: Oks. cidincecwscaisisnc 2257.1 
Cashew nuts and cashew nut 
WOO IIE a. otis oia'tca cis tecsicned a pial 1377.0 
Cashew nut oil and cashew nut 
| ERE ee pepe inne SEIS... 2257. 2 
OCU Sines. dtc tik'vs othtrigcdirormnnc 6213.0 
COIN 6 nn. ison ncinin sain 2242.5 
Cohune nuts and kernels__________ 
COR an hb Sac cwcieaawese 6400. 8 
6417.1 
643.00 
CORNIOR ; MORON iss i sid sci wren ene 6400.9 
6418.3 
6453.0 
674.19 
676. 02 
Ca dienes stcnamceannd icine 2232.0 
Cotton linters, munitions, or 
chemical grades only (Grades 3-6 
according to Department of Agri- 
culture Classification) .._.._____ 3005. 0 
Rey si a ainé she eow 6004. 0 
6004. 1 
FESOe MUG GRIGR aii acre netens 0201.0 
0202. 0 
0203. 0 
0203.1 
0205. 0 
0206. 0 
0207.0 
0208. 0 
Istle or Tampico fiber____________ 3405. 0 
0 ARES t ADR I i Eni ee 3403. 0 
Kyanite and Sillimanite__.._______ 593.95 
iorde <== a) gah dvtorueatigrchteeripen steerage ieee 6504. 
SAN WOES os incstiinn naceicrenee 6505. 1 
6506. 5 
6506. 9 
BRIG hig tise <seweeseae 5560. 7 
5560. 8 
5560 


on 
on 
-.) 
a a sal 
wNowonwnowo 


Mercury-bearing ores and concen- 
trates ? 


NNN 5s sn ides, 2236. 5 
Peart Ol... occa cnwans 2248. 0 
PO Re 5 a an cndiededngnnoe 2243.0 
Pig and hog bristle@. ... 2.6. cing 0917.0 
0979. 1 
SERN OBIE Sis i on enced 2253.0 
2246.0 
TORII. on cicirerinatintiecxtcunplanell 2237.0 
ONG FG nisi ae ckeinlindngpae 2105. 0 
Shearlings, sheepskin__...___._____ 
BER. = xan wna dudasen ee 2107.2 
2108.0 
‘Sa RCTRDR. «incre tenia ieee 6651.0 
i eS I ee 2241.0 
i re enn ETRE 6232. 0 
VegIRGI GUQe ca nw ee 6260.0 


List III 


ATTACHED TO GENERAL IMPORTS ORDER M-63 as 
AMENDED JUNE 2, 1942 


The numbers listed after the following ma- 
terials are commodity numbers taken from 
Schedule A, Statistical Classification of Im- 
ports of the Department of Commerce (issue 
of January 1, 1941, as supplemented January 
1, 1942). Materials are included in the list 
to the extent that they are covered by the 
commodity numbers listed below. 

Commodity 
Material number 
Animal and vegetable fats, oils, and 
greases: 


Bois de Rose or Lignaloe oil_._.. 228.27 
COGS DUI ccbeanscnee 1420.0 
CRAG G0RGTE we ca chcccenenouss 0036. 3 
Tallow, vegetable...........-. 2250.0 
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Commodity 
Material Number 


Animal products, edible: 





Beef and veal, pickled or cured_ 0029.0 
Canned beef, including corned 
eee 0028.0 
Meat extracts, including fluid__ 0096.0 
Sausage casings, sheep and lamb 
fp SS SSS ES eee eee ee 0034. 0 
Sausage casings_---......_.-._- 0035. 5 
OL es 0023.6 
Animal products, inedible: 
oS BS ae eee ee 8505. 0 
Bone black, bone char, and 
Og | ee a 099.0 
eae 0911.2 
Bones, ground, ash, dust, meal 
a 0911.3 
GEE a ee 0975.0 
0 ae eee 8329.0 
8330. 0 
2141.5 
ES a 5394.0 
5078. 1 
5079. 1 
aes. crude, not containing alco- 
SEES Se 2141.0 
2141.3 
2141.4 
2141.5 
2141.9 
Baskets, wood, and straw___ ' 4221.0-4221.9 
676. 03 
838. 981 
RRA 4033.0 
Bromine compounds---_-___....-.-- 838. 223 
838. 224 
Casein or lactarine-_.........---- 0943.0 
LE LE LE 5011.0 
Es ee eee 2131.0 
2189.3 
Cocoa or cacao beans__--__-__----- 1501.3 
ee a 1511.0 
1511.1 
Cotton linters, Grades 1 and 2 (other 
than munitions and chemical 
eer de aes eta es cei ini ene 3005.0 
EE EAL, SO 3001.0 
3003. 6 
3003. 7 
3003. 8 
rr ae aoe: 3006. 1 
3006. 2 
3006. 31 
3006. 33 
3006. 35 
3006. 6 
323. 38 
323. 39 
985. 902 
985. 903 
985.905 
Dairy products: 
ae ee eae 0044. 0 
| 0045.1-0946 99 
ON eee 0088. 1 
Milk, condensed and evaporated 0040.0 
0040. 1 
0°4).7 
i aac utara nnpncmcscblacsnag in acim 1190.7 
1190.8 
Drugs, herbs, leaves, roots, etc.: 
a ee ene 811.10 
811.11 
811.12 
0 En eee 222. 03 
ee ee ee 221.97 
i as in mein inmndnipenpne 221.49 
Soap bark seed or Quillaya_-__. 221.82 
Fabrics, woven of vegetable fiber 
other than cotton and jute___-_-- 3237.3 
Pabric footwear.......--..- ? 0369.1-0369. J 
Fibers: 
Caroa fiber (included in “Paper 
Base Stock’’) 
Hibiscus ferozr* 
Piassava Fiber * 
PE Seiten cde nse nee nee 5301. C 
5301.1 
Fish and shellfish and their prod- 
Ne ilriiclictictindebenininpmnsa: 0047 .0-0087. 9 
1 Inclusive. 


2Commodity numbers for these materials 
have not been assigned by the Department of 
— Statistical Classification of Im- 
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Commodity 


Material 


Fruits: 
a amend 


ees 


ROE tact ccd 
Glue and glue stock 


amsnnict dante ' §204.0-5298 
(animal and 


ee 
133. 

1318. 

1318. 

1319. 

1319. 

1819. 
Melons ___-_-- ‘ ibe ee 

133. 

Peaches - 133. 
133. 

133. 

SS ee a 
133. 

133. 

Furs, undressed--_-_____---_- ‘0700.0-—0729. 


Number 
Fish scrap and fish meal___________ 0976. 
8509. 


0 
7 


0 
17 
3 


5 
1 
2 
5 


42 
43 


vegetable) 0940. 5 
0934. 0 
0940. 1 
0940. 3 
0930.8 
0930.9 
2946.0 
2946. 1 
Grain and grain ee: 

Barley malt_-_--- berms ates, 

Bran shorts- _- 1181.0, 1182.0 

Crack2d corn..-_---- cee cme (eee 

. ea aes 1031.0 

Corn meal, flour, grits, and 
similar products___-__-_- 109.19 

Rice meal, flour, polish, and 
bran 1059. 1 

Broken rice 1059. 2 

Red clover seed 2402.0, 2404.0 

. = 1044.0 

Tapioca, tapioca flour, and cas- 
sava _- 1228.0 

a . 8504.0 
Gums and resigns, natural_ ' 2161.0-2171.9 
Hair: Goat and kid hair except an- 

gora (mohair) and cashmere__- 3696. 2 
Hides and skins: 

Cone”, rabbit fur and hare skins 
(included in “Furs, un- 
dressed”’) 

Deer and elk 0293 


0293 

Horse, colt, and ass 0211 

0211. 

0212 

0212 

0212 

0212 

Reptile__- 0295 

S' 1arks kins 0298 

Sheep and lamb (no wi 01) 0232 

0234 

0234 

0234 

Imenite and ilmenite sand . 6270. 

Iodine- Z 8300. 

£38. 

Leather --- ; ._. 10300. 1-0345 

Leather pr ur 0692. G—-0692 
Leche Capsi.’ 

iahovcany lor . 4031. 


Monasite ae and “other thorium 


COROKNKOOCOWOMNWNRWeENH 


o 


ee ehine 593.30 
Nitrates, sodium and px stassium £506. 0 
8527.5 
8527.9 
Oil ceke and oil-cake meal: 

Cottonseed __----- 1114.0 

Peanut, hempseed, and 
others ---- 1119.6-1119.9 

Osier or willow, including c chip and 
split willow i £223 0 


Paper base stock-- 
Seeds and nuts: 


Alfalfa seed ‘ 2401 
Brazil nuts 1356 
1357. 
Canary seed 2452 
Cottonseed --- 2240 
Vegetable ivory or tagua nuts 2911 
Soap (except Castile) and soap 
powder_ _-_-_ ' 8712. 3-8719. 
Spices: Tonka beans ‘ : 1546 
SN ciranii a ansinieinws 10970. 0O-0970. 


4590. 0-4€92.9 


0 
9 
0 
0 
6 
0 


9 
0 
9 
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Commodity 
Material Number 
Sugar and related produ:ts: 
Cane sugar_____..-._.. 1161.75—161. 00 
Molasses, edible and inedi- 
eee 163. 48-1640. 0 
Tanning and colorin g agents: 
Annatte and extracts of____._... 232.00 
Divi-divi ______- buena Srekalaie: ee 
2345.0 
Quebracho wood .. 2305.0 


Tanning extracts (other than 
quebracho and mangrove) 
' 2345. 0-2345. 9 
Tara __- , 232. 23 


Cigar leaf 2601.0 
2601.1 
Vegetables and vegetable en ts: 
Oe eee a . 1192.0 
Chickpeas or ili mates . 1200.0 
Garlic_ Jeanie eda a ae 
Lentils _......- dae nis EEOee 
Lupines - 1199.1 
Onions --_- 1208. 1 
Peas --_.- ston 1197.0 
Peppers 121.05 
Vanilla beans 1545.0 
Wax: 
Beeswax 0972.0 
0972.1 
0974.0 
Candelilla wae See 
Candle -_-__. 7 ‘ . 985.10 
Carnauba.- 2251.0 
Ouricury * 


Wool and related fibers: 
Apparel wool, 44's or coarser 
1 3506. 0 
1 3513.0 
| 3524. 0-3525 
Carpet wool * 3501.0 
Cashmere hair and alpaca 


3535. 0-8535.9 
Mohair 13530. 0-3530. 4 
Wool noils and wastes. ' 3550. 0-3553. 7 





U.S. Imports from Philippine 
Islands 


Our imports from the Philippine 
Islands suffered drastic declines because 
cf the war this year, and only small 
percentages of the commodities under 
quota limits provided for under the Phil- 
ippine Independence Act have reached 
the United States. 

The Bureau of Customs, in making 
known the amount of imports from Jan- 
uary 1 to May 30, also stated that the 
duty-free quota on sugar applied to 850,- 
009 long tons, of which not more than 
50 000 long tons may be refined. Some 
2,346,712 pounds of refined sugar were 
imported in the first 5 months this year. 

The following table shows imports by 
products and the allowable quotas for the 
5 months January 1 to May 30, 1942: 





Calendar 
s products  year—estal 
hed quotas 


Imports 
as of May 
30, 1942 


Philippine Island 


Coconut oil pound 148. 000,000 31, 149, SIS 
Refined sugars do 112, 000, 000 | 2, 346,712 





Sugars other than refined 
pounds — 1, 792, 000, 000 |43, 282, 544 

Cordage do 6. 000, 000 323, 82A 
Ruttons of pear! or shell gross R50. 000 72. O57 
Cigars pounds 200. 000, 000 (‘) 
Scrap tobacco and stemmed 

and unstemmed filler to 

bacco pounds 1, 500, 009 210, 675 

£21,366 cigars 
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i" SS RS RUM a OO Sh aaa Bi a his GAA ao ig J vador. Opposition must be filed within 
~~ fo ie oC 90 days from date of publication. 
0 Date of 
Trade-mark Commodity publica- | 
tion 
0 F : . dds 
4 Brazil_—The following applications for position must be filed within 30 days from 1942 
TROD. cnnietncdadynd Medicinal and pharma- | May 4 
trade-mark registration were published the date of publication. . ceutical products . 
on the dates indicated in the Official Oe bai ~-|----- - nencecesceseresens oe 
Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be Date of Shane .t.. 54.1... co ance eee ; 
filed within 60 days from date of pub- Trade-mark — _ publica- Saati dni ith. n- canvas einen Do. 
3 lication produc tion Rap-I-dol--...-.-.- Hair preparations, cos- Do. 
: ' metics, perfumery. 
. - origi OlieRests x. 25045%.. Preparation for clinical Do. 
| Date of N Lub J ~ Hemo weed poepereitell vita Do 
“ase oa €0 2 yivania-- , No. 19—Lubricatin: une 15 | =emo...-.-.------- , , : 
Trade-mark | Class numaber and com | publica- Pennsylvania os Ps or pm kag 
y tion and painting oils Unguento De Scott | Skin ointment... ..._..- Do. 
ie nhdanalivansitascttataceaeieen Uenaiiaten Century --.-.----------| No. 36—Machinery Do. (over figure of 
| 1919 me ee me fist) carrying a 
Ll ae No. 51—Hats....--- 3 . 
Fixbril—Para | No. 48—Brilliantine, May 30 rapa a GEEIIE Sea | No. PE enna iE De. Pectoral De Scott | Medicine for colds_....-- Do. 
Cabelo. ; liquid and solid, nail ic beverages, ice (over figure of 
| polish, lipstick, face cream. creams, ice man carrying a 
5 Newstar- . - -| No. 8—Apparatus for Do.. Cococidine, Febrina, | No. 75—Chemical | Do. fish). the 
| _ radio telephone. Viromalt, Magnola, and pharmaceuti- Linimento De | Liniment----........-.- Do. 
Leader | No. 39—Belting, tubes, | Do. Cadifer, Bismocal, cal products Scott (over figure 
| rubber fire hose. Carbisal, Terrasan, of man carrying a 
Aztecas | No. 44—Tobacco, manu- | Do. Urba, Yodelsinol Kel- fish). : | 
| factured or not, includ. | ler, Venilase, Airol, ENVIOF nice whiny Medicinal and pharma- | May 6 
| | ing cigars and cigarettes. | Todostarine, Larosan ceutical products. 
2 A Victoriosa._....| Nos. 25, 29, 33 and 48— | June 2 Roche Pantopon, Pino (inside an oc- | Toilet soap..............| May 20 
0 | Title of establishment. | Pituglandon, Roche, tagonal figure). 
Maltevix ,--| Capital Federal | Do. Secacornine, Somni- Caricia Jabon De |----- eee See eS Do. 
No. 23—Cotton textiles. | fene Roche, Spasmal- Belleza. 
No. 26—Linen, hemp and | gine, Tampol, Solimar La Favor- |----- Os occ. 404shs Do. 
; jute textiles . Mesarca, Tubunic ita. 
Monteiro No. 20—Natural silk and | Do. eee No. 81—Writing ar- Do. Rosa Corona La |----- GOs isn Do. 
| viscose textiles... ticles, paper, ink, Favorita (inside j 
No. _ Woolen and hair molded chalk, and a — around a 
| textiles. | j d tte crown). | 
Atlantic | No. 69>—Moving pictures | Do. Lat em — BOON iid cosines Toilet articles, pharma- | May 23 
| productions (developed | ceutical products. 
films). Souvenir........... Wines and _ alcoholic | May 25 
Atlanta G0... Do. ° B — D 
Atlantica_......-.| , iis’ Do. , reste Blanes. -.--}.. .= 0. isicesijemeens esa 0. 
; Atlantidia do... us Do. Colombia.—The following applications i See Pharmaceuticalproducts.| May 27 
ror meng > ee for trade-mark registration were pub- 
f z i . ) : : 
—_ ‘“Atlantida’’— |... do.................. Doe. lished in the Diario Oficial of June 3, 
Semmens Chine: es , Uruguay.—The following applications 
smpresa Cine- | 1942. Opposition to the registration of 
matografica do : for trade-mark registration were pub- 
Brazil. | these trade-marks must be made in Co- 
o | ™ ae | : a Bh lished in the Diario Oficial of Montevi- 
olono. -.- No. 2—Articles included | June 3 lombia within 30 days from date of the 
; | in the class. third and last printin deo, on the dates noted. Opposition 
a cael aerial lite — — - must be filed within 30 days from date 
anc y nace 
ne cle of publication. 
se Alpaca | No. 32—-Woolen and hair | Do. Trade-mark Commodity 
textiles and materials in | ame oe ts 
1]] rolls. eee ee Date of 
er |} No. 31—Woolen yarns, Luxury Ladies’ ready-to-wear. Trade-mark Product publi- 
| twisted hair or not; | Tres Equis—XXX Foodstuffs and beverages. cation 
1- woolen yarn or hair for | Oasis - sabi nmneiie Bread, pastry, ice cream, etc. 
ed | sewing or knitting. Ales-Sen _- ne Pharmaceutical and medicinal] 
Jet No, 48—Perfumery, soaps. | June 4. products. , 1942 
preparations to clean | Vampiro : Insecticides. Fllis Plate_....| Hardware and bazaar, jew- | June 8 
1g ceoth ane mart and | Azonyl—Antiogeno- | Pharmaceutical and medicinal pond be ty clocks and 
| rushes for the same Al oducts. 
sail | purpose; combs and repaid capa Parker Plate-_- , Spee ee ee Do. 
ne | other dressing table Kenttes........ Textiles, ready-to-wear,etc..| June 9 
| articles. | 
),- Willy’s No. 36—Shoes for men,| Do. Columbia.—The following applications 
= a ee for trade-mark registration were pub- pg te Tess 
ne Closso No. 41— Potatoes, rice, | Do. lished in the Diario Oficial of June 3 1942. Give om the stuff z : 
nd \ beans, corn, onions, Opposition to the registration of these se —_ 
ir. { garlic, oats, peas, flours, <i : ie e 7) 
nourishing flours. trade-marks must be made in Columbia 7) At with 
“d | = Noite No | No. 48—Petroleum hair | June 6 within 30 days from date of the third and * 
e tio. | __ tonic. | 
Cinderela. . ..| No. 49—Toys and dolls.. Do. last printing. oe : era 
Prolipase. ... No. 3—A pharmaceutical Do. , —_ _ 
— product. | | [ 
King’s Ransom No, 42—Whisky (industry | Do, Trade-mark | Commodity 
‘ts Whisky. and commerce). | ; 
lay Nurito...........| No, 3—A pharmaceutical | Do. — Ue Sawa: ee 
- preparation. | Luxury......| Ladies’ ready to wear. 
Ortopex No. 10—Medicinal, surgi- | Do. Tres Equis— | Foodstuffs and beverages. 
TES ca], and veterinary in- | cX 
oo struments including cut- | Oasis_........| Bread, pastry, ice cream, etc. 
ci ting and perforating in- | Alca Sen.....| Pharmaceutical and medicinal products. 
p struments for those pur- | Vampiro Insecticides. 
pe poses; apparatus and | Azonyl....._.| 
057 machines for medicinal | Antiogeno- |}Pharmaceutical and medicinal products. 
We purposes, hospital in- | Altemburg 
stallations,sanitary pur- | Winthrop : 
) poses, ete.; medicinal Tapal.__._- Pharmaceutical and medicinal products, 
and curing implements Glyvarseny! ete 
Oo in concern of men’s tail ; 
_ ) and animals’ health, Cook... | 
| 
P trade-mark registration were published tions for trade-mark registration were 


in the Diario Oficial of Santiago. Op- published in the Diario Official, San Sal- 


— } 








FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Goebbels Doesn’t Like ‘‘Wood, Wind, and Sail’’ 


Foreign Commerce Weekly feels genuinely honored. This magazine 
feels that it has cause to be proud. The reason? It’s quite simple. An 
idea that was advanced and strongly advocated in a leading article in 
these columns, several weeks ago, is being attacked and ridiculed by the 
Nazi short-wave broadcasters, operating as the puppets of Dr. Paul 
Joseph Goebbels, the Hitlerian purveyor of poison and prevarication. 

Goebbels doesn’t like at all the proposal put forth in the article 
“Wood, Wind, and Sail—The Coffee Fleet,”’ by Under Secretary of Com- 
merce Wayne Chatfield Taylor (Foreign Commerce Weekly of May 23) 
—the plan to build many small wooden sailing ships to ply in the Gulf, 
the Caribbean, and adjoining waters, carrying merchandise between 
the Western Hemisphere’s Good Neighbors. 

Vigorous activity is now under way, starting to carry out this plan, 
which holds the promise not only of baffling Hitler's undersea prowlers 
but also of freeing many steel ships for other vital services. Goebbels’ 
radio is telling the world that it’s all very silly—a bad, impracticable idea. 

What conclusion are Americans to draw from this “‘line’’ of the Nazi 
Rundfunk propagandists? It would seem /ogical to conclude that the 
wooden-ship plan is certainly one of the things designed admirably to 
serve the interests of the anti-Axis countries on this side of the Atlantic. 


Some metropolitan dailies are agreeing with this view. 


The New 


York Post, for instance, calls the plan for the wooden sailing ships 
“this demonstration of good sense and good neighborliness,” ‘‘a good 
idea,” and evidence of “imagination and improvisation.” 

The Nazis may wryly deride it—but it promises to work. 


Raw Materials and Inter- 
American Solidarity 


(Continued from p. 7) 


that yields a margin above mere subsis- 
tence, the resulting excess which we call 
savings becomes invested in durable 
goods. These durable goods are sheet- 
iron roofs, American gadets, electric 
refrigerators, and appliances of all kinds, 
not to mention the sturdy American au- 
tomobile and the gas and oil needed 
to propel it. 

In this way we have gained for our- 
selves new raw materials that enrich 
our living. Others have gained the en- 
joyment of labor-saving machinery and 
equipment both for their homes and for 
their producing industries. In this way 
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we all live better. Our contribution, 
modern machinery to the rest of the 
world, allows it in turn new efficiency 
in production of the goods which it sends 
us in payment and which we need both 
to fabricate exports we send to them and 
to manufacture production we consume 
at home. 

For the Western Hemisphere: Our sis- 
ter republics of this Hemisphere have a 
trade which has as its outstanding char- 
acteristic huge exports to Europe and 
to the United States consisting of raw 
materials, minerals, and tropical prod- 
ucts. The great production of the Hem- 
isphere’s raw-material-producing 
areas—the areas in Canada and in the 
United States in the north, and Latin 
America, particularly its temperate-cli- 
mate part, to the south—are not ab- 
sorbed by the Hemisphere’s single indus- 
trial area, the United States. There is 
a substantial net residual of dependence 
upon Europe. These products are ab- 
sorbed by the two chief parts of a Europe 
now in conflict. These are the British 
Isles and the western, now war-torn part 
of the Continent. 

Unclear as the future position of con- 
tinental Europe may be, we can explore 
the extent to which the United States 
can preserve, over the longer run—that 
is, after the war—the Hemisphere’s great 
markets in Britain. To do this is no act 
of generosity on our part. We ourselves 
seek the preservation of our great mar- 
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kets in the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere. That we may continue to 
have those markets clearly depends upon 
their preserving their markets—the prin- 
cipal one of which is Europe. Like the 
golden rule, the principle applies both 
ways. 


Preservation of Inter-American 
Solidarity: Maintenance of 


Raw-Material Markets 


Self-sufficiency has been proposed as a 
solution of the problem of raw materials 
and inter-American solidarity. To this 
proposal two telling arguments yield a 
negative answer. The first is that no 
more can the other countries of the Hem- 
isphere absorb the great volume of the 
exports we want to sell—petroleum, for 
example—than we can expect them to be 
able to produce completely and efficiently 
in all the great imports of which we have 
need. Some of our imports, such as rub- 
ber and jute burlap, we require in such 
great amounts as to be beyond the labor 
resources of the areas of the Hemisphere 
adapted to their production. The pro- 
duction at low cost of rubber, tin, espe- 
cially burlap, manila fiber, bristles, and 
many of the oilseeds, all of which we 
need, depends heavily upon the immense 
labor resources that are so well-trained 
in the East Indies, Malaya, India, and 
the Philippine Islands. A similar labor 
supply, let alone all the facilities of hous- 
ing, transport, and production that the 
workers need, simply does not exist in 
the Western Hemisphere. And what does 
exist is preponderantly in places that 
are far removed from where the workers 
would soon have to live. 

The second reason for rejecting hem- 
ispheric self-sufficiency is that it would 
represent the very opposite of what we 
are fighting for—a decent world that 
can have promise of abiding peace and 
reasonable freedom from want. The 
selfishness of self-sufficiency is thus ap- 
parent. We would selfishly set ourselves 
apart. Americans would not be content 
with that; others would not let us. 

What then can be proposed for the 
problem of raw materials and inter- 
American solidarity? The soundest so- 
lution to that problem fortunately begins 
right at home where we know we can do 
something about it. It is to maintain 
that state of vigor and health in our 
own economy that will draw upon the 
rest of the world for raw materials in 
large amounts for their gain and ours. 

This can be illustrated by looking to 
what has happened to the raw-material 
areas as the result of our inability to do 
this in the past. From 1935 to 1937 the 
level of industrial production in the 
United States rose by about 30 percent. 
That resulted in an increase in our im- 
ports for which we paid more than 
$1,000,000,000 extra in the year 1937, 
compared with 1935. In 1938, when, un- 
fortunately, our industrial production fell 
again, our imports declined by $1,000,- 
000,000. 

The raw-material-producing areas of 
the world cannot take the lead in apply- 
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ing this solution. That position is re- 
served largely for us. If the industrial 
economies of the world—and we are the 
greatest—are depressed, nothing that 
the raw-material-producing countries 
can do will maintain their incomes. But 
if the world’s greatest industrial area 
maintains for itself a high level of pro- 
duction, we shall thereby contribute in 
our own interest what the Western Hem- 
isphere countries want for themselves— 
firm markets for their production. 

We have pointed out, to be sure, that 
only a part of the market for the Western 
Hemisphere countries is in the United 
States. The remainder is in Europe and 
particularly in Britain. Therefore in 
order that England again may buy from 
the Western Hemisphere she must sell 
to obtain the means to pay for such pur- 
chases. It is here that the United States 
again can be of great aid. Our great 
excess of purchases from the countries 
of the Far East has always aided Britain 
to sell its exports to help pay for its 
imports from that area, from the United 
States, and from all the countries of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Because of our great industrial power 
we have the responsibility for taking the 
lead. We must resolve never again to 
allow activity and employment to fall 
here at home. If we maintain it, we shall 
provide not only full activity for ourselves 
but also markets for raw materials and 
a sound basis for inter-Amevican soli- 
darity. 


Conclusion: Implementation 


Through the association now created 
by the joint activities of the 28 United 
Nations, we have the organization with 
which to start. There need be no delay 
until the war is won. We can at once 
prepare our plans to preserve the freedom 
we want for ourselves and to assure that 
same freedom for all others. If we build 
now, if we build well during the time of 
the war, we shall have developed solidar- 
ity methods that we can widen to include 
all others of like mind and good will 
when the war is won. 

In this planning, industry, govern- 
ment, and the people have their own 
respective jobs. Private industry in the 
immediate post-war years, to be sure, 
will have the major role to play to pro- 
vide a high rate of activity so that in 
the future we may balance our “pro- 
duction-consumption” budget at a high, 
not a low, level. Government, too, can 
contribute as well as business in taking 
steps toward a more orderly “advance 
budgeting” of our future. 


And, finally, if we the people set our 
minds to an understanding of what must 
be done so that employment and activity 
can be fully maintained, industry and 
government will have a firm basis on 
which to build. The goal we set for our- 
selves can be won with the cooperation 
of every one of us. Its winning will 
achieve solidarity with our Allies in this 
and the other hemisphere, and then, 
after victory, the world can achieve the 
solidarity among all nations that alone 
can assure comfort and peace for all men 
everywhere. 
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U. S. Export Control and 
Related Announcements 








Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday, 
June 30, 1942: 


No. 372—Current Controls Bulletin No. 29 
—Shipping Ratings on Exports Under 
General License to Other American 

Republics 


Shipping ratings on exports under 
general license to American Republic 
destinations were issued on June 23, 1942, 
by the Office of Exports as Current Con- 
trols Bulletin No. 29. 


{Copies of Current Controls Bulletin No. 
29 are available from the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce as well as the 
Branch Office of the Board of Economic War- 
fare in New York City.] ‘ 


‘No. 373.—General Export License for Cer- 
tain Cotton Yarns and Preserved 
Fruits. 


The Office of Exports has notified Col- 
lectors of Customs that, effective July 6, 
1942, general licenses have been revoked 
for exports of the following cotton yarns 
and preserved fruits to all foreign destin- 
ations except the Group C countries: 


Commerce Department 


Commodity Schedule B No. 
Cotton semimanufactures: 
CarageG yarh, GEAy onc enccsuccccca 3011.1 
Carded yarn, bleached ---.--..---- 3011.2 
Moerceriaed Fert J... 5... ccucon 3012 
Combed: yarn ....6654566- 3013.1, 3013.2 
Fruits and preparations: 
CRI TUE | i cts nidcreinnpin 1332-1347 
PE HEE ie oiicenrnnenapinade 1321-1330 
Preserved ITU ....<adencnscanes 1349 


After that date, therefore, an individ- 
ual export license will be required for 
shipments of those commodities to all 
foreign destinations except Canada 
(G-1), Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land (G-2), Newfoundland (G-47), 
Greenland (G-61), Iceland (G-62), and 
the U. S.S. R. (G-76). 

Articles or materials listed above which 
are on dock, on lighter, or laden aboard 
the exporting carrier or in transit pur- 
suant to actual orders for export on July 
6 are not affected by this instruction. 


No. 374—Current Controls Bulletin No. 
30. 


The Office of Exports has released 
Current Controls Bulletin No. 30, which 
contains the following new announce- 
ments: 


Price Certificate Amendment—Bulletin No. 
27, Item 1. 


If the price quoted on the export declara- 
tion exceeds the price stated in answer to 
Question 15 on the export license, the ex- 
porter or his agent may set forth on the 
price certificate additional storage charges 
as Well as additional freight and handling 
charges. 


Export of Malt, Malt Extracts, and Saccharine 
to Switzerland. 


Blockade control permits are now required 
for shipments of the following products to 
Switzerland: Malt, malt extracts, saccharine. 

These items should be inserted under Switz- 
erland on page 89 of Comprehensive Export 
Control Schedule No. 7. 

Afghanistan No. 79 in Group K. 


Afghanistan is now included as No. 79 in 
General License Group K. See page 72 of 
Comprehensive Export Control Schedule No. 
7: 


No. 375—General License Available for 
Exports of Motor Trucks, Busses, Chas- 
sis and Trailers to Canada. 


The Office of Exports has notified Col- 
lectors of Customs that, effective immedi- 
ately, the following motor trucks, busses, 
chassis, and trailers, previously subject 
to individual license for shipment to all 
foreign destinations, may be sent under 
General License G-1 to Canada: 


Commerce 
Department 
Schedule B No. 
Motor trucks, busses, and chassis 
(new): 
Under 1 tom; omieg.. cu 7901.98 


1, and not over 114 tons, other__ 7902.98 
Over 1% tons, not over 24 tons, 
OT gs  citciretititlaiaiosa tern me adip insipid 7903.98 
Over 214 tons: 
Diesel and semi-Diesel (in- 


JOCUIGR: TtyNS) . 2... Hien nce 7904.3 

Gasoline, other__._...-..___ 7904. 58 
Wie. Cais. is tis wea 7905 
TRANG eects tegen ssid 7940 


No. 376—General License G-17, Merzico, 
Amended to Include Articles Entered in 
Accordance with Section 3081 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as Amended. 


The Office of Exports has advised Col- 
lectors of Customs that, effective imme- 
diately, General License G-—17, Mexico, 
has been amended to permit the reex- 
portation to Mexico of all products which 
have entered the United States under 
Section 3081 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended. In addition, replacement 
parts which have been added to such 
products may also be exported to Mexico 
under this amendment to General License 
G-17. 

[Section 3081 permits the free entry into 
the United States of articles, under bond for 
repair, alteration, or other changes by proc- 
esses which do not result in articles manu- 
factured or prcduced in the United States.] 
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Panama: Economy of a Strategic 


Nation 
(Continued from p. 11) 


fact that they also supplied large quan- 
tities of materials for Panama Canai 
projects. 


Public-W orks Projects 


Public-works projects undertaken by 
the Panamanian Government during the 
year were not extensive, but they included 
a rather elaborate program of municipal 
improvements in the town of David. The 
principal highway work was that on the 
Chorrera-Rio Hato concrete road—in- 
cluding many steel bridges—which was 
started in the preceding year and is 
financed jointly with the United States. 
This project is nearing completion. 

Marked progress was made by the 
United States Government on the Trans- 
Isthmian Highway which traverses jungle 
country and requires many bridges. 
When completed in 1942 this 45-mile 
section, with the road already in opera- 
tion, will provide the two terminal cities 
with motor highway connection for the 
first time in history, supplementing 
thereby the services of the Panamanian 
railroad and the Canal. 


Varying Fortunes of Panama’s 
Industries 


Some expansion occurred in the out- 
put of domestic industrial commodities 
for the local market, but no new indus- 
tries of consequence were established. 
Tile plants operated at capacity to supply 
roof and floor tiling for the extensive 
building program. Furniture plants us- 
ing mahogany and other native woods 
were handicapped by labor shortages but 
managed to meet increased local demand. 
Manufacturers of cheap shoes also found 
an improved market and operated at 
capacity during the year. Sugar and rice 
mills made some plant improvements, 
although they are not yet meeting the 
full domestic market demand. 

The production of alcoholic beverages 
reached a new high of 19,690,364 liters, 
of which 17,006,051 liters represented the 
output by the national beer monopoly 
of tariff-protected beer. The output of 
other alcoholic beverages was as follows, 
expressed in terms of liters: Whisky, 
560,855; rum, 787,811; cognac, 46,187; 
seco, 679,636; anis, 184,181; gin, 168,283: 
miscellaneous liquors, 35,184; wines, 
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Chafing rice in Panama. 


222,173. The production of soft bottled 
drinks also reached a new high level. 


The domestic cattle industry was im- 
paired by the outbreak of disease which 
took a toll of several hundred head before 
a serum could be obtained for immuniz- 
ing the herds. There was a moderate 
increase through imports in the number 
of head of dairy cattle, and there was 
some dairy expansion to meet rising con- 
sumer demand. However, the large for- 
eign company which has a monopoly of 
the canned-milk industry was unable to 
supply the market from its local process- 
ing plant because of the inability to 
obtain an adequate amount of raw milk; 
the deficit was supplied with imports 
from the United States. 

Motor-vehicle registration was the 
largest in history as was the volume of 
gasoline imports. 


Transportation 


By the end of 1941 the number of 
oceangoing vessels registered under the 
Panama flag had increased from 197 to 
237 with a total gross tonnage of 1,344,- 
345. While Panama thus had one of the 
large merchant fleets of the world, a 
yery small percentage was locally owned. 
‘hese vessels operated on the seven seas, 
and only a small number in the local 
trade. As the war situation developed, 
services in and out of Panama dimin- 
ished, and by the end of the year numer- 
ous ships that formerly called regularly 
at local ports had been transferred to 
other services. Meanwhile, the activ- 
ities of local coastwise vessels diminished 
by reason of the shrinkage in trans- 
shipment space on oceangoing vessels. 
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Airplane services of commercial air 
lines were greatly expanded during 194} 
through an increase in the number of 
schedules maintained, in response to un- 
precedented passenger and cargo de. 
mand. New planes were added to Pan- 
ama’s private line which operates within 
the country. 


Government Activities 


One of the most far-reaching enact- 
ments and one that produced profound 
repercussions in the business community 
was the law nationalizing retail trade. 
This affected hundreds of Chinese and 
other foreigners whose immigration the 
law prohibited. The purpose of the law 
was to place retail trade in the hands 
of Panamanians or under Panamanian 
management. Exceptions were made 
with respect to United States citizens and 
the nationals of a few other countries, 
The enactment became effective in 
October and, with few exceptions, all 
Chinese and Japanese enterprises were 
closed out; Panamanians succeeded them 


in business. This law, with certain modi- 
fications, was retained by the new 
administration. 


Considerable uneasiness was created 
in the drug and pharmaceutical trade by 
a drug law (Law No. 31 of April 7, 1941). 
Exporters abroad threatened to withdraw 
from the market because of the proposed 
restrictions in the way of registration 
fees, labeling, dating, etc. Their protests 
and those of local importers were filed 
with the Government, but without re- 
sults. However, after careful study by 
the new administration, favorable con- 
sideration was given and the law was 
suspended within a month of the time 
when it was to have gone into effect. 

Among the laws which were not dis- 
turbed by the present administration 
were the Income-Tax Law, Social- 
Security Law, the Traffic Law providing 
for compulsory liability insurance with 
native companies, and other enactments 
of minor importance. 

Sus- 


Momentum of Progress 


tained at Encouraging Level 


That abundance of money together 
with heavy consumer requirements sus- 
tained the momentum of economic prog- 
ress at an encouraging level was shown 
by substantially increased Government 
revenues and by bank deposits. At the 
close of the year savings deposits in the 
Banco Nacional amounted to $2,770,777 
as compared with $1,802,354 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, while the number of de- 
positors increased from 14,375 to 20,875. 
Christmas-savings accounts in 1941 
amounted to $95,344 as against $72,828 
in 1940 and $38,234 in 1939. 

The 1941-42 budget compiled by the 
Comptroller General was fixed at $30,- 
127,977, an increase of $7,332,977 over 
that of the preceding year. Receipts for 
1941 were $16,787,395 against $12,071,311 
in 1940 and disbursements amounted to 
$16,282,178 compared with $11,976,985 
in 1940. The Treasury balance on De- 
cember 31, 1941, was $879,449 compared 
with $374,232 on the same date of the 
preceding year. 
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“Stronger Feeling of Security” 


The new administration was gaining 
increasing confidence as the year ended. 
Steps had been taken whereby the Gov- 
ernment itself would establish a criterion 
for efficiency and economy in its own 
varied operations, and with a minimum 
of interference in the activities of pri- 
yate enterprise, other than protecting 
consumers against profiteering. Monop- 
olies in such industries as sugar, rice, and 
cattle were dissolved in favor of private 
enterprise. Private banks and other 
foreign corporations operating within the 
country gained, from the new Govern- 
ment’s attitude and policies, a stronger 
feeling of security. The prospect for 
well-sustained economy for some time to 
come was encouraged by the long-range 
construction program on the Canal Zone 
which appeared to assure the continua- 
tion of full employment. 





Rubber: Basis of Today’s 
Warfare 


(Continued from p. 8) 


plants designed to produce at these rates 
have not been completed. If we should 
reach a rate of 100,000 tons per year next 
December, that means it would be many 
months thereafter before we had actu- 
ally produced, and made available for 
fabrication, 200,000 tons of synthetic 
rubber. So one sees that our synthetic 
picture is not much brighter than the 
crude. 


Military Requirements 
Enormous 


At the same time we are faced with 
enormous’ military requirements. It 
must be realized that those requirements 
involve not only the Army and the Navy 
of the United States but to a great degree 
the armies and the navies of the United 
Nations—each and every one. Those 
requirements must be met to give us the 
victory we seek. 

We manufactured ordinarily in this 
country (incredible as this may seem) 
more than 50,000 rubber products—yet 
few of us fully realize the importance of 
rubber in the military effort. To all of 
us mechanized warfare is steel and 
aluminum. Yet it is a fact that the uses 
made of that steel and aluminum would 
be impossible were it not for rubber. 


Combs, Rubber Bands, Erasers— 
All Go To War 


Take the comb that one uses in the 
morning. Chances are it is made of 
rubber. We shall not get any more of 
those combs for the duration, because 
we have not the rubber to spare. The 


! comb industry consumed enough rubber 
| in a single month to provide tires for 
| More than 373 6-wheeled Army trucks. 


Combs have gone to war. 

Take a look at any parking lot—count 
18 cars. In them, and on them, is the 
amount of rubber required for every four- 
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engine bomber. That rubber too has gone 
to war. 

We have seen Junior make “a dandy 
slingshot” out of the rubber bands he 
found in the drawer. . We used to con- 
vert 6,000,000 pounds of crude rubber a 
year into 30,000,000,000 rubber bands. 
That rubber today is providing the seal- 
ing for the bulletproof tanks of 300 
bombers and rubber parts in 500 tanks. 
Those rubber bands have gone to war. 

Even the eraser on the lead pencil has 
joined up. We consumed 180 tons of 
rubber to erase our mistakes last year. 
This year those erasers will be 200,000 
gas masks. 

Maybe we could not buy a new length 
of garden hose last week. If we got it, 
it came out of inventory, because there 
is not going to be any more garden hose. 
Instead, the rubber we used for this pur- 
pose is providing the rubber requirements 
of some 15,000 gun carriages. 

All this rubber, and much more, has 
gone to war. All we have left is on our 
wheels. There is not any more for 
combs or garden hose, erasers, or passen- 
ger-car tires. That rubber is stuff that 
modern wars are won with. Under- 
standing that, we can realize that every 
scrap of rubber we can find must be 
turned back into production. 


Extreme Self-Discipline Is Vital 


We realize that we must exercise the 
most extreme self-discipline to preserve 
the tires we now possess. We Can all see 
the necessity of maintaining necessary 
transportation to deliver the goods. The 
millions of men and women in war plants 
must move to and from work principally 
on rubber. If their tires wear out and 
they cannot use their cars, work will slow 
down—production will fall off—victory 
will become more and more remote as 
supplies dwindle on the fighting fronts- 

Therefore, it cannot be emphasized too 
strongly that we may have the rubber 
controversy always with us—the tires we 
may not, 

So, every one of us who drives a car 
must stretch every mile we can from our 
tires. Those extra miles will really be a 
major contribution to the war effort. 
The time to begin making that contri- 
bution is now. 

In recent years, without our giving any 
particular thought to it, our whole 
country and way of life have been revolu- 
tionized by an increasing dependence 
upon the automobile. It has changed 
and molded the way we live, what we 
buy, where we buy it, what we pay for 
things, so that we have come to the point 
where an elimination of automobile 
movements would amount to a national 
disaster. 

Figures sometimes do not mean much, 
but it is to be hoped that these will: 
There are about 28,000,000 private pas- 
senger cars in the United States, which 
carry about 135,000,000 tires. These 
automobiles are about 3 years old on the 
average. Tires wear out with normal 
use within about 2 years. If we go along 
using our cars as we did before Pearl 
Harbor and without rubber replacements, 
there will be only about 2,000,000 or 
3,000,000 passenger cars left in usable 
condition out of the 28,000,000. It is esti- 
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mated—with probable accuracy—that we 
must maintain the equivalent of 20,- 
000,000 passenger cars if we are not only 
to avoid a break-down in our economy, 
but if we are to continue to produce and 
function successfully for the prosecution 
of the war. 

This is true because about 60 percent 
of all of our local essential transportation 
is carried on by private automobile. If 
that 60 percent, or any large part of it, 
is gone, the resulting burden placed upon 
local public transportation facilities just 
cannot be carried. They are now virtu- 
ally at their saturation point. So exist- 
ing tires now on our cars must be 
stretched if that is in any way possible 
so that we can keep these 20,000,000 cars 
in service. 


A Precious National Asset 


Now here is where every man, woman, 
and child in the United States can help, 
whether owning a car or not. As people 
used to say out West, “Everybody has 
chips in this game,” and valuable chips 
they are. If you have a car, you should 
regard your tires as pearls of great price; 
you should consider yourself a trustee of 
a sacred trust; and you should do every- 
thing possible to eliminate every unneces- 
sary mile and every unnecessary block 
of travel on that rubber; and you should 
preserve and guard it for what it is, a 
precious national asset. Your car should 
be used for those things only which are 
essential to you as a citizen engaged in 
the war and to the country in its war 
needs. 

The war agencies at Washington are 
convinced that every American citizen 
will participate and sacrifice with per- 
fectly good grace, and that he will have 
a well-justified knowledge that he is 
making a real and substantial contribu- 
tion to the task of winning the war. 





Contributors 
Column 


Arthur R. Upgren.—Born January 18, 
1897, in River Falls, Wis. Majored in 
Commerce at University of Wisconsin; 
B. A., 1920; Ph. D. from University of 
Minnesota, 1937, for work in field of 
economics. Research associate, Hutch- 
ins Commission on International Rela- 
tions, 1933-34; economic analyst, United 
States Department of State, 1934-35; ec- 
onomic consultant, government of Mani- 
toba Province, Canada, 1937-38; research © 
secretary, Council on Foreign Relations, 
1940-41; credit analyst, Chase National 
Bank, New York City; supervisor, Bank- 
ing Clinic, University of Minnesota. Now 
Chief of National Economics Unit of 
United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, Washington (Professor of 
Economics, University of Minnesota, on 
leave). Contributor of articles to Jour- 
nal of Political Economy, Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Economics, American Economic 
Review, Foreign Affairs, Inter-American 
Solidarity. Author: Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements (University of Minnesota 


Press), Manitoba’s Case (Winnipeg), etc. 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the Department of State Bulletin, 
June 20, 1942. 

Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The June 20 issue 
contains these articles: 


FLAG DAY ADDRESS BY THE PRES- 
IDENT. 


MEXICAN ADHERENCE TO THE DEC- 
LARATION BY UNITED NATIONS. 


PHILIPPINE ADHERENCE TO THE 
DECLARATION BY UNITED NA- 
TIONS. 


UNITED NATIONS RALLY: Address by 
the Under Secretary of State. 


MUTUAL AID AGREEMENT WITH 
THE BELGIAN GOVERNMENT. 


AGREEMENT WITH CUBA FOR MILI- 
TARY COLLABORATION. 


EXCHANGE OF DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR PERSONNEL AND 
OTHER NATIONALS. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
THE KING OF YUGOSLAVIA. 


RUBBER AGREEMENT WITH COSTA 
RICA. 

VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
EDUCATORS FROM CUBA AND 
URUGUAY AND EDITOR FROM COo- 
LOMBIA. 


TWO DIVISIONS ABOLISHED 
PARTMENT OF STATE). 


(DE- 


FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 
CHANGES. 





GIVE IT YOUR BEST! 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


TAXATION CONVENTION WITH 
CANADA. 


Other Publications 


RUSSIA AND JAPAN. Maurice 
Hindus. 1942. 254 pp. Price, $2. The 
Soviets and the Japanese will soon be 
formally at war, predicts the author in 
this book, in which he reveals that be- 
tween 2,400 and 3,000 armed clashes have 
taken place along the borders of the two 
Asiatic powers in recent years, with at 
least three battles of major intensity. 
Explains the reasons behind these con- 
flicts, from Japan’s need for the fisheries 
controlled by the U. S. S. R. to the pure 
envy with which the “Land of the Rising 
Sun” regards Russia’s still dominant role 
in greater Asia. Mr. Hindus tells why 
Japan believes she must move fast to 
conquer her opponent—and why she can 
never ultimately defeat the Soviet Union. 

Available from: Doubleday, Doran & 
a 14 W. 49th Street, New York, 


ASSIGNMENT TO BERLIN. Harry 
W. Flannery. 1942. 439 pp. Price, $3. 
The author, who was Berlin correspond- 
ent of the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
presents a picture of Germany and the 
occupied areas in 1941. Relates conver- 
sations with officers and politicians after 
the occupation of Yugoslavia, Greece, 
and Crete, and describes the reactions 
of the German people to the invasion of 
the Soviet Union. Tells about his visits 
to Hamburg, Leipzig, Cologne, Mann- 
heim, and other cities after British 
bombings. Conversations with P. G. 
Wodehouse, Matsuoka, Max Schmeling, 
and others are recounted. Gives a com- 
prehensive picture of life in Germany 
and the occupied countries during this 
period. 

Available from: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
501 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ASIA’S CAPTIVE COLONIES. Philip 
E. Lilienthal and John H. Oakie. 1942. 
48 pp. Far Eastern Pamphlets No. 6. 
Price, 10 cents. Outlines briefly the his- 
tory, geography, economic life, and politi- 
cal position of the Netherlands Indies, 
Burma, Malaya, Thailand, French Indo- 
china, and the Philippines prior to the 
Japanese occupation and discusses West- 
ern influence in this area. Describes the 
attitude of the people of southeast Asia 
to the Japanese occupation and sets forth 
Suggested post-war plans. Includes an 
interesting map showing the chief raw 
materials of southeast Asia as of Novem- 
ber 1941. 

Available from: American Council, In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, 129 E. 52d 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


THE POST-WAR INDUSTRIALIZA- 
TION OF CHINA. H. D. Fong. 1942. 
92 pp. Planning Pamphlets Nos. 12 and 
13. Price, 50 cents. Outlines the poten- 
tialities of China’s post-war industriali- 
zation. Describes China’s resources— 
mineral, agricultural, and human—and 
the fields of China’s post-war industriali- 
zation. China’s wartime industrial 
achievements are explained, with a pic- 
ture of industrialization in Manchuria as 
well as occuped China under the domina- 
tion of Japan. Concluding chapters sur- 
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vey capital and management in post-war 
China and proposals for organizing post- 
war industry. 

Available from: National Planning As- 
sociation, 800 Twenty-first Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


Today’s Dynamic Shipbuilding 
(Continued from p. 5) 


commerce. The new organization will 
coordinate all present efforts of both gov. 
ernmental and private agencies in the 
recruitment of personnel and manning 
vessels. Existing programs of this sort 
will be supplemented to meet heavy an- 
iicipated requirements, and steps have 
already been taken to assure that ade- 
quate crews will be available at various 
ports of the United States well in advance 
of sailing dates. 


Ships to Help Restore Stability to 
War-Shattered World 


It is probable that the United States 
will be called upon in future years to 
provide a large number of the ships and 
the seamen which will be necessary to 
restore economic balance and stability to 
a war-shattered world. Our shipyards 
should never again be disassembled, nor 
should our merchant fleet ever again be 
permitted to sink to the level to which it 
was reduced after the first World War. 

Wide horizons loom for our foreign 
commerce in the post-war period and our 
merchant marine should carry its just 
share of the goods needed ta rebuild a 
war-torn world. 





Import Movement Will 
Influence Sugar-Rationing 
Measures 


Further studies of the sugar situation, 
to determine whether prospects for our 
future supplies will now make possible 
a moderate increase in the sugar ration, 
are being made by the Office of Price 
Administration. 

While final decision on any increase 
will depend principally upon prospects 
for shipments of sugar from Puerto Rico 
and Cuba during the coming 6 months, 
the decision will also be influenced by 
additional information which is now be- 
coming available on actual distribution 
under rationing. 

OPA officials state flatly that the stocks 
of sugar now on hand in the United 
States, even though somewhat greater 
than they had been able to count on, do 
not of themselves justify any increase in 
the ration. They declare that the invisi- 
ble supply in the hands of consumers and 
others today is 50 percent less than a 
year ago; that stocks held by primary 
distributors are 20 percent below last 
year’s, and that the total sugar stocks 
on hand in the country are one-third 
less than we had at this time in 1941. 
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“The real question,” officials say, “is 
how mich sugar is going to be brought 
in fromthe Caribbean area. Despite ad- 
vance incertainties, receipts were fairly 
good ir April and May. If we can safely 
Plan o1 a continuation of this improved 
situatbn, we will feel justified in liber- 
alizing the sugar ration without danger 
of creiting a new shortage that will re- 
quire « later pinching down of the ration 
to bebw even present levels.” 

Infermation is now being received 
whict within the next few days will 
furnish a basis for a more reliable esti- 
mate of consumption under the ration- 
ing program than has been possible here- 
tofor?. 

A distorted picture of our available 
suga> supply has been created recently 
by widespread reports of bulging sugar 
warehouses, OPA officials say. This sit- 
uation, it is explained, is created by the 
necessity for unloading of sugar ships in 
southern ports not equipped to handle 
such volume of commodities. Substan- 
tial quantities of sugar are being shipped 
to such great metropolitan areas as New 
York and are moving by rail from south- 
ern ports instead of directly from the 
Caribbean by boat as in normal times. 

Other factors make the available sup- 
ply appear larger than it actually is, and 
these must be carefully discounted as 
factors in any ration change. Impor- 
tant among these is the fact that all 
sugar distributors from the wholesaler 
on down to the retailer, in consequence 
of rationing itself, are carrying much 
smaller inventories than in normal times, 
and the household larder itself contains 
less than in pre-ration days. Sugar nor- 
mally found in this “invisible” storage 
now occupies commercial storage space 
but does not constitute additional stock. 

“The result of these abnormal factors 
is that the storage of sugar is becoming 
a growing problem, but they do not alter 
the fact that the total amount of sugar 
on hand in the country at the present 
time is far below normal,” OPA officials 
say. 





Tools for Natural-Rubber 
Projects 
(Continued from p. 9) 


factured equipment would help build the 
rubber industry in those countries. 


Financial and Technical Aid 


The United States is giving financial 
and technical aid to rubber production 
in the other Americas. Agreements for 
purchase of rubber export surpluses al- 
ready have been made with Brazil, Peru, 
Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. Negotia- 
tions have been under way with other 
rubber-producing countries of the hem- 
isphere. 

The United States has agreed to con- 
tribute $5,000,000 toward rubber devel- 
opment in Brazil and $1,125,000 to Peru. 
Similar financial aid, it is indicated, may 
be forthcoming for other American Re- 
publics joining in this vast rubber pro- 
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gram. Aside from direct aid, additional 
millions of dollars are to go into health 
and sanitation projects to protect work- 
ers engaged in production of rubber and 
other strategic materials. 


Scope of the Work 


Execution of the plans for large-scale 
production of rubber would bring to the 
Americas one of the greatest economic 
developments in the history of the hemi- 
sphere. 

J. W. Bicknell, testifying in a recent 
Senate hearing, gave a glimpse of the 
breadth of the work. Mr. Bicknell, vice 
president of the Rubber Reserve Corpo- 
ration, principal United States buying 
agency for rubber, said that the program 
would involve roads to open up inacces- 
sible areas, boats and barges on rivers, 
air fields, movement of workers to rub- 
ber-producing areas, health and sani- 
tation projects, development of local 
food sources, supplying of tapping imple- 
ments, building materials, and medicine. 

The Amazon Basin is a territory of 


en? 
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heroic size for development. Its 2,500,- 
000 square miles are perhaps the world’s 
largest area of unexploited riches. Now 
its most urgently sought wealth is rubber. 


“The Tapping Army” 


At the foundation of the organizing 
job is the tapper. Tappers must be 
found in sufficient numbers, be properly 
equipped. The Americas are tackling 
these problems. The _ rubber-tapping 
army may take form as one of the great- 
est organizational tasks of this war. 

In certain areas of the Amazon, several 
rubber trees to an acre may be found. 
But, generally, wild rubber trees are too 
scattered for competition with rubber 
produced from close-spaced trees of a 
plantation. The wild forest requires 
more tappers. This manpower prob- 
lem is the key to the rubber procurement 
task in the Americas. It is illustrated 
in the preparations to obtain equipment 
for thousands of additional tappers to 
launch the biggest hunt this hemisphere 
has seen. 





Imports of Commodities With 
Quota Limitations 


Preliminary U. S. import figures up to 
May 30, 1942, for commodities with quota 
limitations provided for under trade 
agreements, show that total permissible 
shipments have been reached by only 
four articles, since beginning of the quota 
periods—according to the United States 


Preliminary U. 


S. Import Figures: 


Treasury Department. Cattle, over 700 
pounds (from countries other than Can- 
ada); silver or black fox tails, and paws, 
heads, and other separated parts of fox; 
crude petroleum, fuel oil, etc., from na- 
tions other than Venezuela, Netherlands, 
and Colombia—these have their quotas 
filled. 


Principal items, quotas, and quantities 
imported are shown in the accompany- 
ing table: 


Commodities With Quota Limitations 





of total soluble solids. 

















Established quota 
' : } es Si aig __| Imports as of 
Commodity er May 30, 1942 
Period & Quantity 
since 
Cattle: Number Number 
Less than 200 pounds each _.| Calendar year 100, 000 39, lli 
700 pounds or more each (other than dairy 
cows): | 
Canada__.- wing oils ocak | Quarter year from aaisesien 1942__ 51, 720 49, 447 
Other countries__.____- ae “ee 8, 280 | (Tariff rate 
| = filled.) 
Pounds ounds 
Fish, fresh or frozen, filleted, ete., cod, haddock, | Calendar year 15, 000, 000 4, 250, 471 
hake, pollock, cusk, and rosefish 
White or Irish potatoes: 
Certified seed 12 months from Sept. 15, 1941 | 90, 000, 000 33, 004, 274 
Other } do ; é 60, 00 1, 247, 939 
Cuban filler tobacco, unstemmed or stemmed Calendar year ! 22, 000, 19, 214, 925 
(other than cigarette leaf tobacco), and scrap | | 
tobacco. 
| Squares Squares 
Red cedar shingles do ; 2, 617, 111 1, 438, 498 
Number Number 
Silver or black foxes, furs, and articles: Foxes | Period May-November 1942__. | 41,774 14, 079 
valued under $250 each and whole furs and } 
skins (all countries). 1 
| | Pieces 
Tails | 12 months from December 1, 1941___} 5, 000 Cages quota 
| | filled.) 
Pounds 
Paws, heads, or other separated parts do 5 ye quota 
| | filled.) 
Crude petroleum, topped crude petroleum, and | | | 
fuel oil: Gallons Gallons 
Venezuela _. Calendar year 2, 082, 574, 771 291, 865, 057 
Netherlands ol do... _..| 630, 097, 196 226, 027, 106 
Colombia ; do ---| 94, 662, 490 84, 750, 183 
Other countries do ee 150, 868, 343 | es) quota 
Molasses and sugar sirups containing eR do , 500, 000 | 665, 594 
nonsugar solids equal to more than 6 percent | 


Bae 





! Unstemmed equivalent. 
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